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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE IN 1015. 


HE great majority of Frenchmen were certainly deeply 
surprised when, in 1914, Austria rejected the almost total 
submission of Servia to its ultimatum, Germany declared war on 
France, violated Belgium, and invaded the whole northeastern 
part of our country. Despite the disquieting reports that trave- 
lers brought back from time to time, almost no one had believed 
in the possibility of war. Merchants had made their business 
arrangements as usual; young men and young women had already 
departed to pass their vacations on the other side of the Rhine. 
The army was not especially equipped for war. The soldiers 
entered the campaign attired in their parade uniforms, in képis 
and in red trousers, their tunics ornamented with gold lace and 
gleaming buttons. But none felt the sadness of the surprise as 
keenly as did the majority of the philosophers. 

In the first place, they were almost all imbued with the great 
truth that a war between civilized nations was disastrous for the 
victors as well as for the vanquished. They knew of the econo- 
mic solidarity of the European nations which had already been 
attaired in the industrial and financial world, and they were 
acquainted with the community of interests that certain govern- 
ments and their diplomatic agents had systematically knitted 
together in the political order. Hence they drew the natural 
conclusion that no people, even if urged on by a militaristic and 
ambitious aristocracy, would be foolish enough to unloose such 
a cataclysm—one whose results the people themselves would be 


1 Translated by J. G. Proctor. 
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the first to feel, and keenly. They believed, moreover, that 
from the vantage-point given them by their profession, they 
especially were in a position to recognize the intellectual, peac- 
able, and reasonable aspect of Germany. So, when they read at 
the end of the “manifesto of 93” the signatures of several of 
their most illustrious colleagues, famous idealists and ethicists, 
many among them immediately thought that these signatures 
were false, or that they had been extorted through surprise.— 
Finally, what the French philosophers were best acquainted with 
in German philosophy were the classics—especially Kant. For 
thirty or forty years, under the influence of Renouvier and the 
neo-critical school, our teaching had been filled with the spirit 
of the Kantian work. Neitherin a professorial lecture nor in a 
student’s exercise did we think it was possible to deal perti- 
nently with a philosophical question without taking account of 
Kant’s thought Nolen said, in 1876, in the opening lecture of 
his course in philosophy at the University of Montpellier: ‘The 
philosophy of Kant is to-day the philosophical bond between 
widely different nations and national geniuses. Just as in the 
seventeenth century our Descartes had the honor of founding a 
European philosophy, so it seems to-day that a similar glory 
must be reserved for Kant, the father of the critical philosophy.” 
And Pillon, in the Critique philosophique, unreservedly assented 
to this appreciation.’ For the last few years, at least in the field 
of epistemological problems, the influence of Bergson and of 
William James have undoubtedly weakened that of Kant. But 
the German moral philosophy has always been, in our estimation, 
of the first rank; the Critique of Practical Reason, the Doctrine 
of Right, the Project of Perpetual Peace, in other words, the re- 
ligion of the human being and the firm will to substitute reason 
for force in the councils of the nations as it has been substituted 
in the relations between citizens of the same state. M. Basch, 
in the course of a recent study, has shown how important a place 
the judicial, humanitarian and international ideal holds in the 
classical philosophy and literature of Germany.? The con- 


1 La Critique philosophique, March 22, 1877. 
3 Revue de Mitaphysique, issue of November, 1914 (appeared in November, 1915). 
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quering Nietzsche seemed to us but an exception, a great and 
sick poet who compensated himself for his own feebleness by 
a dream. 

All these reasons of principle and habits of thought made such 
an aggression quite unbelievable. On the day when the flood 
of arms inundated us, we felt for the most part as if a gigantic 
sea-wave had crossed the valley of the Seine and was about 
to dash upon the suburbs of Paris. Philosophical work and 
production ceased immediately and abruptly, partly because of 
material difficulties as regarded printing and publication, and 
partly because all intellectual forces turned aside from pure 
speculation. Even those who were not mobilized thought only 
of the cataclysm. 

La Revue Philosophique, edited by M. Ribot, was the first to 
resume publication. It has published its postponed numbers 
from the end of the year 1914, and since that time it has con- 
tinued its regular service, though its issues are somewhat smaller 
than usual.! La Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale suffered 
more; its editor, M. Xavier Leon, assumed voluntarily, at the 
beginning of the war, the task of organizing and administering 
a large hospital for the wounded, and to this work he devotedly 
consecrated several months of assiduous labor. Hence he issued 
in 1915 only the numbers which had been postponed in 1914 and 
considered these two years as forming but one, as did several 
other scientific reviews. One of the articles contained in these 
last numbers is the excellent address delivered by M. Boutroux 
to the Congress of Mathematical Philosophy of Paris, which 
met several months before the war. It is sad and touching to re- 
read to-day the conclusions as to the value and the international 
duties of science—conclusions firm and true despite the crisis 
through which we are now passing. In the same volume, besides 
the purely philosophical articles of M. Bouglé on ‘‘ Polytelisme”’ 
and of M. Roustan on “La Science comme instrument vital,” 
there is a very vigorous study by M. G. Belot on “‘ La Guerre et 
la Democratie.”” In this article he shows the necessary opposi- 

1 The Journal de Psychologie, editors MM. Janet and Dumas, completed the 
issues of the year 1914 a short time later, and also resumed its regular publication. 
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tion, both in the past and for the future, between the democratic 
principle which is developing among all the modern nations, and 
the idea of an organization of peoples under the leadership of 
one among them. However, that is a question to which we 
shall return a little further on. 

Similarly, the Bulletin de la Société de Philosophie issued in 
1915 the postponed numbers of the preceding year. These con- 
tained discussions on the scholastic sources of the philosophy of 
Descartes, A propos of M. Gilson’s work, La doctrine cartésienne 
de la liberté et la théologie; on “Instinct and Intelligence,”’ in 
reference to a comparison by M. Pieron; on “Science and Poli- 
tics’’ (MM. Guy-Grand, Levy-Bruhl and Parodi). To these 
should be added the seventeenth number of the Vocabulaire 
philosophique which dealt with “ Qualification 4 Rythme.” 

Instruction in philosophy has undergone certain changes be- 
cause of the war; less, perhaps, than might be expected. The 
instructing staff in the lycées and colleges, in which there were 
many professors under the age of forty-six (the age limit of the 
oldest class actually summoned to the colors), was sensibly 
diminished by the mobilization. For in France, as a matter of 
fact, no eligible young man is excused from active military 
service because of his university status. There is scarcely an 
exception to this rule—even for the literary men, scholars, or 
artists most useful to the intellectual life of the country. These 
men themselves would on no account desire to run less risk than 
the other citizens of their age. Many of them demanded and 
obtained the most dangerous posts. Of 342 students at /’Ecole 
Normal Supérieure, including those who had just graduated 
from the school, 293 were on the firing line; 104 of this number 
were killed by the enemy. To replace the absent profes- 
sors, several of the professors who had retired resumed 
their chairs, and certain professors of the Faculty were given 

1 La Paix par le Droit, edited by M. Ruyssen, professor at the University of 
Bordeaux, has not ceased publication, although it appears a trifle irregularly. I 
spoke last year of this publication, which may rank as one of our philosophical re- 
views, because of the force and the spirit with which it treats the actual problems 
of war and peace. 

286 of the dead were identified; 18 were not found. (Official Bulletin of 


January 1, 1916). 
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charge of courses in schools of secondary instruction.—Many 
women, former pupils of the Ecole Normale de Sevres, or simply 
licenciées de philosophie, were entrusted with classes of the boys 
who were almost old enough to be summoned to the colors. 
This instruction in philosophy by women was a novelty that 
seemed hardly possible. Nevertheless, from what I have heard, 
the results were excellent. It is probable that at the conclusion 
of the war, the accession of women to all branches of teaching 
will have made a decisive advance. 

Several of the professors at the University of Paris are absent, 
called to various services,' but seven professors of philosophy or 
of the history of philosophy are continuing their courses.2_ And 
despite the war, the auditors have again becomenumerous. This 
relative affluence is partially due to the movement of the young 
women towards the higher branches of instruction; a movement 
which began several years ago and which is rapidly progressing. 
But it is also due in part to the presence of quite a large number 
of young men, some of whom are foreigners, and others of whom 
have been exempted or reprieved from military service because 
they were not thought to be robust enough; for the medical 
examiners exercise great care in reference to the youngest classes 
of those called to the colors. All the philosophical examinations 
took place in 1915, as usual, with the exception of the concours 
d'agrégation,? which was omitted because of its importance, so as 
not to give too great an advantage to the students who re- 
mained above those who were on the battle line. 

Outside of the field of instruction, philosophical production 
has changed in character. The special publications chiefly 

! Notably M. G. Dumas, doctor of medicine, professor of experimental psy- 
chology; he is in charge of a special work dealing with insane soldiers and those 
suffering from nervous accidents. 

? These are MM. Delacroix (Psychology); Delbos (Philosophy and History of 
Philosophy); Durkheim (Ethics and Sociology); Lalande (Philosophy and Logic); 
Milhaud (History of the sciences in their connection with philosophy); Picavet 
(History of the Philosophy of the Middle Ages); Robin (History of Ancient 
Philosophy). M. Bergson, professor at the Collége de France, was replaced this 
year by M. Le Roy. 

* The highest competition in philosophy, usually not given, before the war, 


to more than seven persons a year in all France. The usual age of the candidates 
is from 23 to 24 years, but some among them are much older. 
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consist of works on the history of philosophy.! M. Chevalier is 
the author of a book on La Notion du nécessaire chez Aristote et . 
ses prédécesseurs,? which has been favorably received. It is 

a very thorough work, consisting of three parts, and filled 

with sources and references. The first part deals with the idea \ 
of necessity among the pre-Socratic philosophers, Socrates, 
and especially Plato. The spirit in which this history is con- 
ceived vividly recalls the picture of the dialectic movement 
attributed to Greek thought by Renouvier in his Manual de 
philosophie ancienne.* The second part considers the idea of 
necessity in Aristotle’s philosophy. It ends with a severe 
criticism of the author of the Metaphysic, whose theory is judged 
as incomplete, artificial, without coherence and liable to lead 
philosophy into pantheism. What Aristotle and all the ancients () 
lacked, says M. Chevalier, was “the ethical notion of the 

person as autonomous will,’”’ and especially “the notion of a | 
creating God, of an absolute beginning, of an initial freedom.’”* 
Finally, the third part, which is the longest, consists of three 
appendices on the chronology of the works of Plato and Artistotle, 
and on the resemblances between these two philosophers. The 
history of the attempts made to establish the chronology of the 
Platonic dialogues is perhaps the most interesting part of the 
entire work; it is a great “legon de choses’’ on the philological 











method. 


! It is hardly necessary, I think, to signalize in this review the report of M. Berg- 
son on “‘La Philosophie francaise et ses caractéres généraux,’’ which was written 
especially for the international exposition held at San Francisco, and which is 
already well known in the United States. It appeared in French this year as the 
first paper of the collection entitled La Science francaise (2 vol. in 8°, 398 pp. and 
405 pp., Larousse, 1915); a collection which also contains an article entitled 
“*La Sociologie,”” by E. Durkheim, and one on “La Science de |'Education,”” by 
P. Lapie, etc. . 

2 One vol. in 8°, IX, 304 pp. Alcan, 1915. . 

* ‘Empirical school, first section; flux unity of Being (Anaximenes, Heraclitus, 
Diogenes Apollonius). Rationalistic school, first section: static unity of Being 
(Parmenides, Melissus, and Zeno the Eleatic). Empirical school, second section: 
duality of Being (Pythagoreans); etc."" Manuel de philosophie ancienne, I, book III. a 

‘ This still recalls Renouvier, who has pushed this thesis to the last extreme. 

The work of M. Chevalier presents other details of neo-critical character, e. g., the 

logical value it attributes to the Fonctions du syllogism of M. Rodier. It is dedicated 

to M. Bergson, who is not a member of the neo-critical school, but who in common = 
with them is a great opponent of the deterministic ideal. 
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M. Krakowski published a small work, Les sources médiévales 
de la philosophie de Locke, whose title announces both more and 
less than the book really contains. It should have been called, 
to give one a more exact idea of its contents, ‘‘Les problémes 
principaux de la philosophie de Locke, éclairés par des rappro- 
chements avec des doctrines antérieures,”’ and not only ‘‘médié- 
vales.’’ For example, the studies on the origin of Sensationalism, 
or on the distinction between the primary and the secondary 
qualities, go back not merely to St. Thomas, or even to Proclus, 
but also to Aristotle, Plato and Democritus. It seems as if 
this work is especially adapted to contribute to a better under- 
standing of Locke himself. 

M. Marin Stefanescu received his doctorate with a thesis 
entitled Le dualism logique, essai sur l’'importance de sa réalité 
pour le probléme de la connaissance.2 He successively studies 
this dualism in Kant, in his immediate successors, and finally 
in a certain number of contemporaneous German philosophers, 
Benno Erdmann, Riehl, Cohen, Husserl, and Jerusalem. These 
studies lead to very decided personal conclusions, which recog- 
nize in the radical dualism of the intelligible and the sensible 
the basis itself of all reality, the essential problem of philosophy 
and the reason why religion exists. His complementary thesis, 
Essai historique sur le dualisme et le théisme de Kant,’ is conceived 
in the same spirit, and makes the whole of Kant’s philosophy 
depend upon his religious intentions. In this, M. Stefanescu, 
for whom “‘science and prayer are but one,” sees a reason for 
praising Kant rather than for criticising him. 

M. l’abbé Piat, already known for his books on Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, and by numerous publications in philosophy 
and criticism, has just added to this series a work entitled 
Leibniz. This is an excellent book, although it is sometimes a 
little neglectful of details. It uses with profit the great special 
studies of Leibniz, such as those of Couturat and of Baruzi, and 
should be very effective in giving students and the general 

1 One vol. in 8°; 215 pp., Jouve et Cie, 1915. 

? One vol. in 8°, iv-199 pp. Alcan, 1915. 


* One vol. in 8°, xiv-104 pp. Alcan, I9gI5. 
*One vol. in 8°, ix, 304 pp. Alcan, 1915. 
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public an insight into the scientific, philosophical, political and 
religious activity of this extraordinary genius. A small work 
entitled /’ Intelligence et la vie, by the same author, is also worth 
reading. It consists of a collection of lectures given at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris,? where the author is a professor. He 
maintains in this latter work, against the fidéistes, that the res- 
toration of religion in France necessitates the culture of the 
intelligence and the development of the higher studies among 
the ecclesiastics. Against the agnostics (Kantians or positi- 
vists), he maintains the possibility of a certain and demonstrable 
metaphysics. But at the same time that he thus returns to the 
rational intellectualism of a Bossuet, he perceives what great 
resistance this theory will meet with among the partisans of 
faith, pure and entire; and his efforts to limit the rights of reason 
are not less interesting than his attempts to avoid limiting re- 
ligion to the domain of the ‘Unknown.’ It is a truly character- 
istic example of the orthodox Catholic philosophy, in so far as it 
applies itself to the defining of its own attitude by reference to 
‘modernism.’ 

But the two great publishing houses where the new works 
in philosophy usually appear are now mainly occupied in 
publishing short studies about the actual state of affairs. 
The publishing house of Félix Alcan is now issuing two col- 
lections of Publications sur la guerre, one in brochures and the 
other in pocket volumes. The firm of Armand Colin is pub- 
lishing Etudes et documents sur la guerre, of which the greater 
number are of an historical or documentary character, similar 
to the celebrated brochures of Reiss or of Bédier. To these 
must be added the series of short treatises edited by the review 
Foi et Vie, and those published by the “Ligue des droits de 
l'homme.”’ The greater part of these studies are written by 
well known philosophers: MM. Durkheim, Séailles, and Delbos, 
professors at the Sorbonne; M. Raoul Allier, professor in the 
Facu'ty of Protestant Theology; M. Andler, who is not a pro- 

1 One vol. in 12°, viii, 229 pp. Alcan, rors. 

? A liberal university preparing for the grades of the official universities, but 


with its instruction designed not to shake the religious faith of the students; see 
l' Intelligence et la vie, pp. 80-81 and 210-212. 
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fessor of philosophy, but whose profound studies on the philo- 
sophical origins of State socialism in Germany are widely known. 
I believe it is in these works, written with direct reference to 
the circumstances of the present time, that the most vital part 
of the philosophical reflection of this year will be found. 


II. 

French philosophy has at all times attached great importance 
to the notion of droit... No one has more energetically opposed 
the identification of right and of force than J. J. Rousseau; 
and despite several enemies of the Revolution, who have affected 
to turn into ridicule the Declaration des droits de ! Homme, the 
notion of right has always been one of those which have taken 
strong hold on the public conscience. The two schools of the 
nineteenth century farthest removed, eclecticism and neo- 
criticism, both professed the same belief as regards right. Jouf- 
froy’s treatise on ethics (unfortunately incompleted), entitled 
Cours de Droit naturel, and Renouvier’s la Science de la Morale 
are both entirely founded on the idea of justice. The latter 
pushes its confidence in right to the point where it holds that if 
it were fully realized, it would render all benevolence useless.’ 
Nearer to our own time, Fouillée’s l’Idee moderne du droit, is a 
work so well known that it is hardly necessary to recall it. 

Even among the lawyers, professionally enamored with posi- 
tive texts and imbued with the historical spirit, the notion of 
droit naturel, after having passed through a period of discredit, 
has come back into favor the last few years. The genuinely 
philosophical work of M. Gény on the Sources du droit privé 
and the book by M. Charmont, whose title is characteristic, 
La Renaissance du droit naturel, offer good examples of this fact. 

The war is just now giving a new impetus to this doctrine. 

1 Droit, in French, is a very comprehensive term; it is at the same time right, 
justice, a rightful claim, law (and especially natural law), and positive legislation. 

* August Comte, it is true, favored the notion of Droit but little; but that does 
not mean that he substituted for it either the notion of force, or that of historical 
destiny. The essential moral idea for him was that of duty; his criticism of the 
idea of droit and of the anarchistic tendencies for which it sometimes serves as a 


pretext was only designed to demonstrate more clearly the character of the moral 


obligation which we connect with Humanity. 
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We are seeing the battle for the right, in all the senses of the word. 
On one hand, we have a battle for the defense of treaty and 
judicial obligations against those who have violated the neu- 
trality of Belgium after having promised to protect it; on the 
other, we have a war for the principle of right as opposed to that 
of force. And by right opposed to force are meant two things; 
first, from the point of view of action, the establishment among 
nations of judicial agreements guaranteed by the collective 
power of all those interested, and the increased substitution of 
such agreements for armed war;' second, from the theoretical 
viewpoint, the affirmation that the truth of fact is not the whole 
truth, and that there exists an order of truth of another nature, 
enunciating that which ought to be, even if this latter does not 
actually exist and perhaps never can actually exist. 

The character of the French conception of droit has been well 
explained by M. Boutroux in an article on “La Nation comme 
personne morale,’ and by M. Séailles in a study both philo- 
sophical and historical, entitled L’Alsace-Lorraine* Both show 
how the words droit and Recht differ widely in meaning to-day, 
though they are usually translated one for the other. They may 
be translated in this fashion when it is a question of the works of 
Kant, but the meaning of the German word has changed con- 
siderably under the influence of historical theories. 
says M. Séailles, “the 
right of nations is not the right of each nation to dispose of itself; 


“For the German conquest-theorists,’ 


it is the right of the strongest to absorb into its political and 
territorial unity all the small nations which speak its language 


and which belong to the same ethnic group.” Fustel de Cou- 


langes, in a letter written to Mommsen on the occasion of the 
former war, had already maintained the opposing view. ‘‘ You 
invoke the principle of nationalities,’ he says, “‘but your under- 
standing of it is different from that of the rest of Europe. Ac- 

1 See especially Ernest Denis, La guerre, ch. VI, in 12, Delagrave, 1915. 

2In a collection of articles gathered and published by a Belgian writer, M. 
Eugéne Baie, under the general title, Le droit des nationalilés. One vol., in 12, 
112 pp., Alcan, 1915. 

*In the War Library of the League of the Rights of Man, 1915. Brochure in 
18, of 64 pages. 





———— 
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cording to you, the principle authorizes a powerful state to take 
possession of a small one by force, on the sole condition that the 
latter is occupied by the same race as the former. According to 
Europe and the proper meaning, the principle simply authorizes 
a small state or a nation not to obey a foreign master against her 
will.’”’ This principle can then give a right to a small state 
itself; it cannot give to another people any right on that state.! 
‘Inasmuch as the dignity, the respect of which is here in question” 
says M. Boutroux, “is that of man as man, it is the desire of a 
certain number of men to live together in the country in which 
they were born and on which their personality is imprinted, to 
cultivate together the same memories and to pursue the same 
ends, which is at the same time both the essence and the cri- 
terion of ‘nationality.”” But a new doctrine was opposed to this 
classical idea by the German philosophers of the nineteenth 
century. In this history substituted itself for morality as the 
principle of right, or rather history pretended to absorb morality. 
According to this thesis, ‘‘nationality is, to be sure, a real and 
respectable fact; but it is not within the power of nations them- 
selves to affirm and to determine it. A nation’s judgment 
concerning its own individuality is arrived at in a purely sub- 
jective manner. But the highly cultured minds admit only 
objective facts. According to them it is not the sentiment nor 
the wish of the nation which must be taken into consideration, 
but only the opinion of competent judges, sachverstdéndige, 
erudites, professors of the archeology, history, philology or 
the psychology of nations.’ But is it not evident that these 
are the sciences which are the most liable to interminable con- 
troversies and which can be employed the most readily to justify 
with complaisance the accomplished fact, whatever it may be? 

‘‘Let us not cease carrying the war into the domain of ideas 

1G. Séailles, L’Alsace-Lorraine, pp. 11-12. An important collection of char- 
acteristic texts on the German concept of right as opposed to the classical conception 
may be found in Andler, Les origines du pangermanisme and Le Pangermanisme sous 
Guillaume II (2 vol. in 8°, Conard, ed. 1915). This work is to be completed by two 
other volumes by the same author: Le pangermanisme colonial sous Guillaume II, 
and Le pangermanisme philosophique, which are in press at present. 

? E. Boutroux, ‘‘La nation comme personne morale,” in Le droit des nationalités, 


p. 19. 
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and of doctrines,”’ says M. Belot. ‘The characteristic of right 
is to pronounce before the effect, because it is a rule, an ideal, 
and not a result; because it belongs to the order of finality and 
not of causality. The German doctrine will be annulled by the 
very fact of its defeat, while even if we are vanquished, we can 
still know and we must still maintain that our cause is the just 
one.’”! 

The two doctrines are thus radically opposed: on the one hand 
there is historical right, having for its ideal the complete realiza- 
tion of one or several Leviathans, justified and consecrated by 
the degree of power to which they have already attained; and on 
the other, there is the truly normative right, right clearly dis- 
tinct from fact, having as its subject the human moral person, 
his liberty and his perfection.2 But it may then be claimed 
that the latter is not an actual fact, that it is pure metaphysics. 
Not at all; but it assumes that all the intelligibility and reality 
of life do not consist only in past facts which are admitted and 
which may be verified as one would verify the existence of a 
monument. It joins itself to that philosophy of action so ably 
expounded by M. Boutroux, M. Bergson, and M. Blondel. 
The present will, the actual and living state of affairs, together 
with the direction of movement which carries them towards 
the future, do not merely form a simple mathematical point 

1“ La guerre et la démocratie,” Revue de Métaphysique, Sept., 1914 (June, 1915). 

? To what degree is the classical philosophy of Germany in conformity with 
contemporaneous German theories? This is a historical question widely discussed 
in France at present. M. Basch, in the article previously cited, energetically 
denies any conformity. M. Andler is of the same opinion. At the other extreme, 
a publisher's notice announcing the work of M. Piat on Leibniz says that he ‘‘ap- 
pears in history as the first promoter of that idea of world-leadership on which, 
later, Germany was totally to sacrifice herself... Undoubtedly one may add that 
he does not identify right and force; but his conception of possibilities, and of their 
battle in the divine understanding, contains the principle whence this thesis was to 
issue. M. Delbos, avoiding both extremes, has analysed in a purely psychological 
manner the general tendencies of German philosophy as compared with those of 
French philosophy. Up to Kant, inclusively, the former appears to him to have 
maintained in its purity the classic notion of right which was common to it with 
the latter. But with Fichte the ‘deviation’ began which was to lead to the modern 
theories of right as might: and the glorification of the State as divine, in the philos- 
ophy of Hegel, marks the moment when the ancient idealistic principle (in the moral 
sense of the phrase) was decisively abandoned. V. Delbos, ‘‘L’Esprit philosophique 
de l'Allemagne et la pensée francaise."" Foi et Vie, Suppl. B., April 1, 1915. 
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where the past has come to an end. They constitute a reality 
sui generis, in which that which ought to be has as much and 
more importance than that which has been.' If this be true, 
the theory which upholds the right and values, in a word, the 
ideal, as against fact, is not more metaphysical than the con- 
trary theory; perhaps it is even more concrete and more positive. 
“The France of to-morrow,’’ M. Bergson has said in a recent 


speech, ‘ will be what we will it to be; for the future is dependent 
upon us, and is that which free human wills make of it.” But 
that which we will do, will be neither the result of a pure caprice, 
nor the blooming of an unconscious and blind fatality that we 
carry around in ourselves. Our will is the faculty that we 
possess as men, of decision by the consideration of ideal values. 
The partisans of Realpolitik mistakenly believe them to be 
dreams, but they are already incarnate and will incarnate them- 
selves still further in acts, in the full sense of the word. 


IIl. 

That the right is, then, a reality in its manner; that it always 
possesses as a genuine formula respect for the human person; 
that it imperiously claims a new international régime which shall 
crush the conquering tendencies of the best-armed States, just as 
the laws and the police of each country repress the brigand; on 
these points I believe all French philosphers of the present day 
to be in accord. This is true even of those who profess a 
certain scepticism concerning the effectiveness of the Hague 
Tribunal. But on this theory of right there is grafted another 
question. Is the voluntary limitation of dominating, violent 
and warlike forces a continuation or a reversal of what takes 
place in the rest of nature? 

But, some say, “one must not calumniate nature.” The 
celebrated sentence with which Darwin concluded his Origin of 

‘In the degree that the scale of beings is valued, a principle develops which, 
in one sense, resembles necessity; the attraction for certain objects. It seems that 
the being is then necessarily led. But he is not stimulated by an object already 
realised: he is attracted by an object which is still not given, and which perhaps 
never will be.’"” Boutroux, La contingence des lois de la nature. Conclusion. 

? Presidential address at the meeting of M. Paul Flat: La guerre et la littérature 


de demain. Alcan, 1915. 
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Species has for too long a time been regarded as the expression of 
an absolute truth.' It is the basis for Nietzsche when he affirms 
that ‘the good war sanctifies everything.”’ If nature is assumed 
to be sufficiently bloody, and the logical conclusions are then 
drawn, we must say with him and with such of his compatriots 


who least “close their eyes to the necessity of evolution” that 


the necessity of war must be recognized. ‘‘We must stick to 
war, to never-ending war, which will last as long as the world 


tio 


itself.’""?> But the consequence is revolting to our moral conscience 
only because the principle is false. The progress so far achieved 
by civilization has resulted less from battle than from coépera- 
tion in the affairs of life. Such was the thesis of Kropotkin in 
his well-known book, Mutual aid, a Factor in Evolution. M. 
Deshumbert has been for a long time the propagandist of this 
theory in France and England. 

M. de Lanessan,* author of La Morale Naturelle, had vigor- 
ously opposed what he calls “the reply of facts’’ to theories 
which wish to justify violence by the beneficent use which nature 
is supposed to make of it. ‘The study of the human races,” 
he says, “‘as that of the animal species, establishes in the most 
irrefutable manner the fact that every species of animal and 
every race of man derives advantage, not in crushing those who 
are more feeble than it is itself, but rather in associating with 


' Thus, from the war of nature, from famine and death, the most exalted object 
which we are capable of conceiving, namely, the production of the higher animals, 
directly follows." Origin of Species, ch. XIV, paragraph 6. 

? Klaus Wagner, La guerre, p. 257; quoted by Chas. Andler, Le pangermanisme, 
brochure in 8°, Arm. Colin, 1915.—‘*‘ The fundamental thought of the Prussian 
spirit, says the same author in another place, summing up the doctrine of H. von 
Treitschke, is that war is moral, inevitable, holy. It is the only method by which 
those great moral personalities, the States, can extend their rights. It is a high 
morality to teach the citizens of a nation that their only business during their 
entire lives is to furnish the means of conquest to their country, with the entire 
sacrifice of their private interests and of their own approbation. According to 
this measure a nation is worth exactly what its military organization is worth. 
It was just that the over-refined civilization of Greece should have been crushed 
by the civilization of Rome. It is just that a society which over-develops its 
liberties at the expense of its discipline should be conquered by a disciplined 
Ch. Andler, Les Origines 


, 


nation. True morality is recognized by its victory." 
du pangermanisme, preface, pp. xlvi—xlvii. 

* Former Minister of the Navy, honorary Professor of the Natural Sciences in 
the Medical Faculty. 
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other species or races even more feeble. And so our famous 
Buffon established the thesis that it is not the strongest who 
triumph in what Darwin calls the struggle for existence, but 
rather those best adapted to the different climatic conditions, 
conditions of nourishment, etc.; in a word, to the circumstances 
in which the individuals have to live. But one of the most im- 
portant of these conditions is the communal life, the association 
in which each individual brings the total of his individual quali- 
ties to the community.”' The human species does not differ 
from the animal species in this respect. Reason and history 
alike prove it; reason, for it is evident that the man strongest 
both intellectually and physically, if he desire to practise the 
morality of a Callicles, is almost always crushed by the social 
coalition which he raises against himself; history, for it shows on 
the one hand that nations are prosperous in direct ratio to the 
internal peace that they realize, and on the other, that the wars 
of nation with nation, far from assuring the survival and supre- 
macy of the stronger, usually end with the collapse of the victor 
in the midst of the apparent victory. The destruction of the 
weak is then not a condition of ascending evolution in the case 
of individuals, families, nations or races. On the contrary, 
everywhere in Nature it is a sympathetic association which as- 
sures life, and right is only the possession by the individual of 
the consciousness of the laws of conduct indispensable to the 
association.2 This concept of right is quite frequently found 
among philosophical biologists. M. Edmond Perrier, Director 
of the Museum, expresses himself in practically the same manner: 
‘‘A barbarian can maintain that force is the origin of right; all 
civilized men, all honorable men, know that right has been con- 
ceived of in order to hold the excess of force in bounds and to say 
to it, ‘further you cannot go.’ Force may attempt to pass 
further; but then it raises the entire world against itself, because 
the whole world is interested in seeing that right is respected, 
and force thus becomes weakness.’”* 

‘De Lanessan, Comment l'education allemande a créé la barbarie germanique, 
pp. 17-18. Brochure in 8°, 32 pp., Alcan, rors. * Ibid., pp. 22-26. 

* Ed. Perrier, ‘‘L’etreur allemande,” p. 36, in La force brutale et la force morale 


(Collection of articles of the Revue hebdomadaire); one vol. in 12, xv-188 pp. 
Plon-Nourrit, 1915. 
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But it is argued on the other hand that the actual state of 
affairs is very far from being as unified and as simple as this. 
Every one acknowledges that laws, justice, and a public force to 
restrain the aggressive tendency of certain individuals, are 
necessary to the internal organization of every state. M. de 
Lanessan recognizes that “all human societies are condemned 
by nature to family and class struggles, whose harshness may be 
tempered by laws and customs, but which are an inevitable 
outcome, as are the struggles between individuals, of the egoism 
natural to all men.’" Is this then an exception, a novelty among 
living beings? Is it not on the contrary the most basic character- 
istic? Actual war, says M. Paul Flat, the re-awakening of the 
spirit of conquest and of pretensions to leadership, simply proves 
that the humanity of which we are so proud ‘“‘is not final, but is 
merely a polish spread over a powerful primitive animality, 
always ready to re-appear escorted by its lowest instincts, those 
of hate, vengeance, rapine and destruction.” So it is not nature 
which originates agreement and peace, but reflection; however 
strongly it be pressed down by institutions, the tendency of 
each animal to exploit and to dominate everything remains at 
bottom the most stable of instincts. How could it be otherwise? 
The characteristic of all living substance, and, so to speak, its 
basic chemical law,’ is to nourish itself at the expense of society, 
to increase and multiply, to divide and to multiply itself in order 
to increase its power of absorption; and finally to be slowly 
altered, to become complex in the course of its continual re- 
actions, and so to transform itself bit by bit. But it always 
continues at every moment the effort to maintain and to multiply 
the type—an effort which is life itself, or at least biological life.— 
And what is the moral life?—It is the exact contrary. ‘‘It is 
composed of society’s victories over us, partial victories whose 
marks we bear and which we call our memories and our exper- 
ience; it is these defeats of our assimilative processes that we call 
the higher faculties of our intelligence.’’* In this passage M. 

1 De Lanessan, Jbid., p. 19. 

? Paul Flat, Vers la victoire, one vol. in 12, 162 pp. Alcan, 1915; pp. 57-58. 


* Le Dantec, Théorie Nouvelle de la vie, ch. VIII. 
‘Id. “Vie végétative et vie Intellectuelle,”’ Revue philosophique, 1911, II, 256. 
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le Dantec only considers the restraints imposed upon us by 
society. How much more striking would not this opposition be 
if we took in consideration the voluntary renunciation of a moral 
individual to egoistic and biological interests? 

One of two alternatives must be chosen. On the one hand, 
we may accept the theory long believed in, that it is the interest 
of the individual which is at the basis of society. But that does 
not explain how the individual can ever totally sacrifice himself; 
or at the most it explains it by referring it to an impulse, an 
illusion, an involuntary and unconscious effect of habit which 
reflection and reason can dispel. On the other hand, we may say 
that it is the interest of society which expresses itself in the cate- 
gorical imperatives of morality. In that case, what is that in- 
terest? Is it also simply biological in nature, similar to that of 
the individual, but on a greater scale? In other words, is mor- 
ality only a means by which our Society makes use of us in order 
to be stronger than the neighboring societies and to exercise with 
respect to them the same power of conquest, expansion, and 
absorption which characterizes the ‘elementary life?’ But 
why should we respect in the greater that which we condemn in 
the smaller? Furthermore, according to this hypothesis we 
would be mere dupes, and reason prevents us from admiring on 
a national scale that which we despise in personal relations. 

Moreover, it is this desire for indefinite expansion, this refusal 
to take account of other forms of life, which appears to our 
conscience as a criminal enterprise, even on the part of a nation. 
M. Durkheim has given a very clear exposition of this in his 
brochure L’Allemagne au-dessus de tout: ‘‘A well-known Ger- 
man writer has said that the individual must sacrifice himself 
for the community. Since the State is the highest in the series 
of human communities, it is not bound by the Christian duty 
of sacrificing itself for a higher end, for nothing is found above 
the state in the entire course of history.”” ‘‘So the state has but 
one duty,” replies Mr. Durkheim, “to get as large a place as 
possible in the sun, to extend its borders! The radical exclusion 
of all other ideals appears monstrous, and rightly so. Doubtless 
no one thinks of contesting the fact that the morality of the 
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State is far from simple, and that the state often finds itself 
placed between contradictory duties, either of which it cannot 
choose without sad conflicts. But it is an historical as well as a 
moral scandal simply to strip humanity of the moral values 
which it ought to take into account, and to consider as null all 
the efforts made by the Christian world during the last twenty 
centuries to make reality approach nearer to the ideal. . . . It 
is a return to the old Roman morality, to tribal morality, ac- 
cording to which humanity did not extend beyond the tribe or 
the city.’”” 

But is it necessary to apply to this humanity itself in its turn 
what the author refuted by M. Durkheim said of the State? 
Are the only sources of its sanctity its extent and its ultimate 
character in the ensemble of societies to which we belong? Is it 
the interest of humanity as a collective living being which is to 
be the key to all duties and to all the derivative rights? Shall 
we return to monism by this detour, and does crescite et multi- 
plicamini as applied to the entire human species, contain the 
science of good and evil? 

I do not wish to take it upon myself to give M. Durkheim's 
answer to this last question. It is true that on the one hand he 
makes an appeal against the imperialistic tendencies to the will for 
power, which do not allow themselves to be eternally chained. 
But, on the other hand, in the passage just cited, he conceives of 
humanity not as a pre-existing being, but as an ideal which the 
Christian world has attempted to realize. We can also recall 
that he has given us a picture of modern society renouncing its 
divine right, and by an exchange of réles, ceding to the human 
and the moral person, the sacred character which it itself withheld 
in an earlier epoch.’ If this be so (I am now speaking for my- 
self), is it not the radical dualism which is true? The individual 
does not renounce his personal ambitions because of love for a 
life which is richer but fundamentally always of the same nature; 
it is because of his love for another life, a new life which is ob- 

1 Durkheim, L’Allemagne au-dessus de tout, brochure de 48 pp. in 8°, Aimand 
Colin, 1915; p. 23. 


2 Ibid., p. 47. 
* Durkheim, Le Suicide, pp. 378-382; La determination du fait moral, p. 135. 
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tained by the partial renunciation of the first one. The truly 
civilized person and nation recognize in this sign that the in- 
definite longing for the will for power and the desire of leadership 
which they possess, are repressed not only by external circum- 
stances, the resistance of natural forces, the concurrence of other 
beings, and the advantages procured to us in the struggle for life 
by coéperation. They image their true nature and their true 
station to themselves, and consequently they voluntarily renounce 
their original desire for expansion. They perceive themselves, 
by virtue of their reason, not as the center of the world, but as 
unities among other similar unities, with whom they have agree- 
ments of right. They compose ‘a kingdom of ends,” to use 
Kant’s phrase. But this judicial equality, if I may be permitted 
to say all that I think of it, is perhaps itself only a provisional 
stage. As soon as it is sufficiently realized there appears the 
deeper desire which is radically opposed to the biological life 
and which is the secret cause of this conversion—/fraternity, the 
desire ‘‘to resemble each other as brothers.’”” And at the end 
comes that absolute community of beings so often dreamt of in 
religions and in philosophies, which is the exact antithesis of that 
ideal of conquest and of expansion, be it individual or political, 


the ignoble effects of which we see exemplified to-day. 


IV. 

A few words remain to be said about a man who has just died, 
and who was personally a true philosopher, although he did not 
play a great rdle on the philosophical stage. I refer to Francois 
Pillon. He is best known as the second of the neo-critical school, 
the collaborator of Renouvier in the publication of the Critique 
philosophique and of the Critique religieuse, and finally as the 
founder of L’Année philosophique, which he edited for the 
twenty-three years from 1890 to 1913, with the assistance of 
Renouvier, Victor Brochard, d’'Hamelin, Lionel Dauriac, and 
V. Delbos. M. Dauriac has said: ‘Francois Pillon was the 
perfect embodiment of the virtues of the sage; he was just, kind, 
cheerful. The worship he rendered to truth had nothing of the 


austere in it; he never sought it with groans, but at the same time 
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he never sought to make himself agreeable by force of address 
or clever arts. He followed with attentive regard those whose 
paths differed from his own . . . he did not fear contradiction, 
for he always anticipated it, and accordingly had prepared for it 
his ever-precise answers, free from ambiguity and personal 
feeling. In such cases he saw only the ideas, never the men. 
And so the respect which he inspired was almost immediately 
doubled by affection.’ William James, whose connection with 
the French neo-critical school is well known, and who was him- 
self one of the collaborators of the Critique philosophique, had 
as much esteem as affection for Pillon. It was to him that he 
dedicated his Principles of Psychology.? 

A studious, regular, and patient worker, Pillon has left con- 
siderable work behind, but it is widely dispersed. He published 
in book form only one work of exposition and criticism, La 
Philosophie de Charles Secrétan (1898), and a translation of 
Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, the latter done in collabora- 
tion with Renouvier, and of which Pillon wrote the introduction. 
To become acquainted with his work one must read the numerous 
articles which he published in the course of his long career, but 
which have never been collected. 

His reputation began with his collaboration on the Critique 
philosophique.* This review at that time did not much resemble 
our modern philosophical reviews. It appeared weekly in small 
issues composed of very brief articles. When an article was 
rather lengthy, it was divided among several successive numbers, 
very much as are the feuitlletons of our daily papers. The 
Critique philosophique also reviewed contemporaneous affairs, 
discussing the political questions of the day, the elections, and 

1 Notice sur Francois Pillon, brochure in 12, 24 pp. Larousse, 1915; pp. 21, 22. 


2**To my dear friend Francois Pillon, as a token of affection and an acknowl- 
edgment of what I owe to the Critique philosophique." 

* He had previously written several articles on scientific popularization, which 
appeared in the Revue l’ Ecole Normale. He was the principal writer for the section 
on philosophy in the great Dictionnaire du X1X*me siecle, a large encyclopedia pub- 
lished under the editorship of P. Larousse. He also wrote before the establishment 
of the Critique, for a publication already entitled L’ Année Philosophique (1868-9); 
this must not be confused with the other Année Philosophique which succeeded; 


Cf. Pum. Rev., July, 1905, p. 433. 
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important cases. It was always guided by high ideals. It as- 
cended to principles, but it also descended to details. Next to 
an article on abstraction would be found a polemic on the rights 
of the President of the Republic; next to a study on Darwinism 
a discussion on Internationalism. Pillon eagerly concerned 
himself with these questions of applied philosophy. He was 
profoundly republican from his earliest youth, and was always 
a quiet but decided enemy of the clerical party. He took an 
active part in the campaign for the diffusion in France of “liberal 
Protestantism,’ a campaign which was conducted by the Cri- 
tigue. Renouvier and Pillon wished to rally to this semi-philo- 
sophical church all those who, detached from Catholicism, 
opposed to the absolute power of the pope in religious matters, 
and to the ritualistic practices of the Roman church, neverthe- 
less remained faithful to the general spirit and ideal of Chris- 
tianity. He also wrote extensively on purely philosophical 
subjects; the list of his articles in the Critique (to say nothing 
of other journals) is a long one. He almost always wrote his 
articles on the publication of a new work, particularly on the 
issue of English works on evolution. Later, when he was the 
editor of l'Année philosophique, his writings in general were of 
the same character. A historical work or question would most 
often give him his theme, and at such a time he would express 
his own opinions. Occasionally his most characteristic re- 
flections may be found in the critical reviews he contributed 
annually on the principal philosophical works appearing in 
France. He was one of those natures who invent in reacting. 
This manner of writing, so frequently found in literary critics— 
Saint Beuve was an illustrious example—is comparatively rare 
among philosophers. It was well suited to the character of this 
firm, modest, and judicial personality. 

These articles in l’'Année philosophique are still interesting 
because of the differences which they show between Pillon and 
Renouvier. Pillon himself took care to distinguish in several 
places between neo-criticism and Renouvierism.' More of an 

1 See especially ‘Comment s'est formée et dévelopée la doctrine de Renouvier,” 
Ann. Phil., XXIV (1913). One vol. in 8°, Alcan, 1914; “La quatrieme antinomie 


de Kant et l'ideé de commencement absolu,”’ Jbid., XXIII (1912); “‘Un ouvrage 
récent sur la philosophie de Renouvier,”” Jbid., XVI (1905). 
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intellectualist than his illustrious friend, he did not agree with 
him that it was possible, in philosophy, to renounce evidence 
in order to hold to faith. He claimed that true thought was 
impossible unless there was present faith in the objective 
and supra-personal value of reason. ‘There can be no philoso- 
phy without a fundamental intellectual optimism.”’ In another 
article Pillon said that he rejected the opposition between the 
theoretical and the practical reason, and accordingly also the 
primacy of the latter, which constituted a species of pragmatism, 
or, one might say, a moral and religious utilitarianism, both for 
Kant and Renouvier.'' As against these uncertain theories, it is 
necessary “‘to give metaphysical dogmatism its rights.’ What 
kind of a metaphysic? One very similar to that of Leibniz. 
Pillon admits the subjectivity in a Kantian and perhaps more 
than Kantian sense “‘of space, of motion, of physical force, and of 
duration’’; he considers the world phenomenal in everything 
that depends on these categories, and hence an illusory appear- 
ance. He recognizes under this appearance a world of things- 
in-themselves which can only be conceived of as wills and spirits.’ 

Moreover, while Renouvier, even in the final statement of his 
philosophy,‘ voluntarily and decidely remained outside of 
Christianity, and opposed to it the lay ideal of a purely philo- 
sophical religion which should have in it no revelation, priests, 
or church, Pillon, on the contrary, appears to have considered 
the Christian doctrines in the spirit of a sympathetic adherent. 
He was decidedly hostile to all tradition at the beginning of his 
career. He regarded with severity the attempts of Cousin to 
unite religion and philosophy, thinking them to be hypocritical. 
He saw in the dogma of Providence, and even in that of the 
personality of God as the principle and judge of salvation, a 
demoralizing concept which weakened the reason, made of merit 
an external gift, and resulted in the justification of history and 
the sanctification of the criminal successes of force. No one at 
that time was more enthusiastic than he was for ‘independent 

1 Année philosophique, XXII (1911), p. 129. 

2 Ibid., p. 130. 

* Année philosophique, XXIII (1912), pp. 112-115. 


‘La fin du sage.’’ The last discourses of Ch. Renouvier, collected by L. Prat, 
Revue de Met. et de Morale, March, 1904. See particularly pp. 182-185. 
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morality.” In 1876, when he was attempting to make Protes- 
tants of all the liberals in France, he did not purpose to make 
them accept any dogma, but only an organization, an ‘enroll- 
ment’ in an ultra-tolerant community which would allow to 
each member the full liberty of interpreting the traditional 
formulas into philosophy. But nevertheless he already thought 
at that time that “while professing the independence and the 
immanence of morality, it is possible at the same time to recog- 
nize the need by morality of effective and stimulating religious 
aids.’ As he grew older, he felt more strongly the necessity of 
giving a place ‘‘to the mysterious desires concerning which reason 
is silent, because it can not explain them in the form of clear ideas.” 
‘ought to admit, 


‘ 


In his last years he even wrote that philosophy 
for the sake of morality, the existence of an infallible person and 
a sovereign conscience.’’? A minimum of metaphysical doctrines 
is essential to the life of religion. As opposed to Renouvier, 
who applied his peculiar doctrine of absolute and absolutely 
undetermined beginnings to the origin of all things, Pillon con- 
sidered it absurd that the appearance of God and man should be 
regarded as an unintelligible chance. He did not admit that 
before the creation there was an anterior period of time formed 
of distinct moments and hence infinite, but he attributed an 
eternal reality to God, in the sense that eternity is a nunc stans, 
and not merely an indefinite flow of time.’ His personal God, 
creator and eternal, is accordingly very similar to the Christian 
God; and, moreover, the person of Christ seemed to him to be an 
exceptional manifestation of this divine reality. His friend 
M. Raoul Allier, professor in the Faculty of Protestant theology, 
spoke, at his funeral, on the evolution of his ideas; and he very 
justly remarked that during his long life Pillon had never ceased 
to give an example of truly liberal thought to believers and 
unbelievers; thought that did not fear a priori any affirmation 
or any negation, and whose will only took one decision in advance 
—that of hearing all; and which then unhesitatingly ranged 
itself on the side which appeared most conformable to truth. 
SORBONNE, UNIVERSITE DE PARIS. A. LALANDE. 


1 Critique philosophique, 1877, I, 224. 
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S a first example of a continuum for perception take smooth 
and even shading from the very dark grey we call black 
into the very light grey we call white. Assume that this can be 
adequately presented to observation, say on a strip of paper, 
all black for some little distance on the one hand, all white for 
some little distance on the other hand, with continuous shading 
between. Just where, on such a strip of paper, lie the ends of 
the span of shading in which there is continuous change of 
quality of grey, it is very difficult, indeed practically impossible, 
to say. The exact position of the end on either hand eludes the 
imperfect delicacy of our powers of perception. We can however 
from observation say that ‘here’ the paper is still undoubtedly 
black and that ‘there’ it is just perceivably lighter than black. 
We may therefore infer that the end of shading is somewhere 
between the ‘here’ and the ‘there,’ and is probably somewhere 
in the mid-region between the two. We must take the ends of 
shading, then, as only approximately assignable. Let us now 
snip off from our slip so much, just external to ‘there,’ as to 
leave only a central portion within which we feel sure that there 
is continuous change of quality in the grey from darker to lighter. 
Note that we have now for perception quite definite and 
readily visible ends—those imposed by our cuts on either hand. 
Here there is discontinuity of our excised strip with that which 
lies beyond it. But within the span which we have thus cut out 
or isolated, there are no visible ends at which it is divided into 
parts. In this sense it is a partless whole presenting contin- 
uously and uniformly shading qualities of grey. But by saying 
that there are no parts within the whole I do not mean that it is 
impossible to distinguish, say, the first inch as different from the 
third inch. No doubt we can by acts of attention isolate such 
parts for comparison. But then we are imposing ends to the 
parts which we so isolate by attention. I mean, therefore, that 
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within the continuous whole there are no parts, given as such, 
prior to some process of isolation. I mean, too, that there are 
no such parts for perception. There may be invisible ends, and 
parts defined by them, which elude our powers of perception. 
But that is another matter. 

Although there are, in the above sense, no given parts with 
visible ends within the continuous whole for perception, it is 
obvious that we can none the less cut out parts from the whole. 
By a part of a continuum we shall therefore mean a part isolated 
in some way from the whole. We must remember however 
that such an isolated part is, in strictness, an entity distinct from 
the whole. Thus we may cut out from our strip of shading a 
part for comparison with a whole similar to that from which it 
was isolated. It too has ends where the cuts were made; it too is 
a continuum; and it too affords to perception uniform continuity 
of shading—unless, as we shall presently have occasion to see, 
too small a part has been cut out. Leaving this on one side, 
we may say that any isolated part is like any other part, and is 
like the whole, or any like whole, from which it was isolated. 
By ‘like’ we are here to understand having observed similarity 
in the fact of continuous and uniform shading, though the range 
of such shading differs. On this understanding we may say that 
in the case of such a perceived continuum the isolated parts are 
like each other and like the whole from which they were isolated. 

But we need not actually cut out an isolated part, say with a 
pair of scissors. By viewing our strip of paper through a suitable 
tube of small bore we can isolate just that part which is within 
the field of vision. At nearer distances the isolated parts are 
progressively smaller; at further distances they are progressively 
larger; by moving the tube laterally we can isolate a part any- 
where along the whole length of our strip. We may however 
discard both scissors and tube, and we may imagine cuts to be 
made here, there, or elsewhere. Such an ideal but not actual 
cut we will call a defining cut, since it defines the positions at 
which limits of isolated parts may be imposed. And we will 
assume that such a defining cut may be made anywhere at right 
angles to the direction of continuous shading. Then, as before, 
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any large enough part, limited by two defining cuts, will be like 
the whole. There will be similarity in that each presents con- 
tinuous and uniform shading from darker to lighter. 

Take next a segment of a circle. Forour acquaintance under 
careful observation it has uniform and continuous curvature. 
Within its span the segment is for perception an undivided whole, 
and has no perceivable parts with visible ends. But by actual 
cuts, or by the use of a tube, or by defining cuts, we may in 
practise, or for thought, isolate a part; any such part is like the 
whole or any like whole from which it is isolated, and is like 
any other part so isolated. Whole and parts, if the parts be 
large enough, have for perception likeness of continuous and 
uniform change of direction. The question here arises whether 
the fact that we can, say by two defining cuts, isolate a part 
anywhere, justifies us in asserting that, prior to some such isolat- 
ing process, the whole is made up of parts. Are we, by our 
isolating procedure, discovering parts already pre-existing in the 
continuous whole? Or are we making such parts for purposes 
of interpretation? I submit that by isolating them we make 
them, gud@ parts. I submit that perception is unable to discover 
parts until manipulation or thought imposes cuts actual or ideal. 

It may perhaps be said that at any rate the distance between 
any two cuts isinfinitely divisible. Of course when we speak of 
infinite divisibility we are going far beyond perception—but let 
that pass. It is moreover a tenable position that no given dis- 
tance is divisible into lesser distances, save under a convention. 
Any given distance is just what it is—the spatial relatedness 
between two positions as terms. We may compare it with other 
distances. But it is not composed or made up of lesser dis- 
tances. The point is however a subtle and debatable one: so let 
that too pass. What then exactly do we mean by saying that a 
line is infinitely divisible? Do we mean that, in such a line, 
between any two cuts, @ and ¢, a third cut ) may be made any- 
where; similarly between a and 6, between } and c, and so on? 
If so, it may be granted that such cuts can ideally be made. 
But does that show that the continuous line was already divided 
before the cuts were imposed? If not, what does it show? It 
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shows that there is in the line, prior to cutting, a continuous 
order of occupied positions, some one of which will be found by 
any defining cut. But does not this continuous order of occupied 
positions just bring us back to the continuum with which we 
started—now tacitly correlated with a continuous order of real 
numbers? Is any justification given for regarding the line as 
ab initio composed of parts which are themselves little lines, 
placed end to end? If it be said that it is composed, not of little 
lines but of parts which are points in a continuous order, the 
answer is that this continuous order implies relatedness of points, 
and the spatial relatedness of points in the order under considera- 
tion brings us back to a line. In any case, for perception, the 
appearance with which we are dealing is unquestionably that of 
a partless whole. 

Suppose now we observe the swing of a pendulum through 
an arc, say from left to right. Here the space traversed—the 
line traced by the pendulum-bob—presents nothing new for con- 
sideration. Any cut therein defines a position; any two cuts 
define a spacial part which is thus isolated from the whole. But 
change of position involves time-relatedness. In the case of 
motion any cut defines not only a space-position but also a time- 
instant; and any two cuts define an interval in the order of time- 
relatedness. Can we be said to perceive such a time-interval? 
At any rate we perceive the motion and can proceed to interpret 
what we perceive as involving time-relatedness. We can ob- 
serve the swinging pendulum through our tube and thus isolate 
a part from the swing asa whole. As the bob enters and leaves 
the field of vision restricted by the tube, we have the beginning 
and ending of the part of the swing thus isolated. No doubt the 
isolated part may fall entirely within the perceptual present; but 
within that present we are directly acquainted with relations of 
before and after; and this affords the perceptual basis for time- 
interpretation. By suitably adjusting our tube we may isolate 
a part of the swing anywhere for independent observation and 
for comparison with other parts isolated in like manner, or with 
the whole swing from left to right. Or, discarding the tube we 
can isolate a part of the swing by purely ideal cuts, each of which 
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defines a position in space occupied at an instant of time. Deal- 
ing thus with motion ‘in space and time’ (as we commonly say) 
it is important to note that any part isolated from a whole of 
motion, is itself motion; and that if the whole motion is con- 
tinuous, then is any isolated part thereof a continuum. But it 
is not uniform in the sense in which we have used that word. 
The velocity changes in the course of the swing from left to right, 
increasing to a maximum, then diminishing to the end-point at 
which motion ceases. But the change of the rate of change of 
position seems to be none the less continuous. Not all continua 
therefore are uniform continua in which the isolated parts are 
all alike. 

No doubt it will be said by philosophers of the Bergsonian 
school that if we deal with time by the method of cuts we are 
treating it spatially; by which expression I understand them to 
mean in correlation with the fixed order of number which is 
applicable also in our dealing with space. They rightly insist on 
the reality of change, in which alone, they urge there is true 
continuity. But with change they identify time—that is, what 
they call real time (duration) as contrasted with fictitious time 
as a mere schematic device of the cold intellect which freezes 
that which in its fluid flow is felt in the genial warmth of intuition. 
For intuition, I take it, there are neither terms nor relations; 
there is just change such as we enjoy when the life within us 
glows to consciousness. It is life which is both change and 





source of change for a philosophy in which all intellectual dis- 
tinctions melt and merge. We too insist on the reality of change, 
the continuity or discontinuity of which is open to discussion. 
But for us change is only interpretable as change of relatedness 
of terms. Instants, as the terms for time-interpretation, may be 
determined by cuts through the flow of events—which for us is 
not the flow of time. Such cuts are, no doubt, an intellectual 
device; no doubt with a little lack of imagination they may be 
regarded as inevitably spatial. But in no sense do they stop the 
given flow of change; and in no time sense do they yield points 
of arrest in that flow, any more than a snap-shot photograph of a 
swinging pendulum arrests its motion. We contend that if 
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change and time be identified, then one or the other is merely a 
redundant synonym. Let us in that case deal with what is 
given either in terms of change or in synonymous terms of time, 
or, if we can, perhaps in the absence of terms or relations. For 
it is clear that no relation, other than verbal, obtains between 
different names for the same entity. Cuts then, for us, are 
methodological devices for dealing with certain real relations 
spatial or temporal between phases of change—relations that 
are wholly independent of the methodological device by the help 
of which they are interpreted. 

Now I said, some little way back, that, when a uniform con- 
tinuum is presented for observation, parts isolated therefrom are 
like each other and are like the whole from which they are 
isolated. But, in leading up to this statement, I was forced on 
observational grounds to introduce as a qualification ‘unless 
the isolated parts be too small.’”’ The grounds on which this 
qualification must be introduced are tolerably obvious. On 
viewing, for example, a large segment of a circle of, say, ten-foot 
radius, we may assert with some confidence that the visible line 
has uniform curvature. Of course in such a case judgment is 
involved ; but it is judgment on observed matter of fact presented 
in the field of perception. If however a very short part of the 
whole segment be isolated, it may be indistinguishable from a 
straight line. Its curvature is so slight as to be imperceptible. 
And since it is imperceptible, there is no ground in direct observa- 
tion for asserting its presence. In its absence the small line is 
judged to be straight. Here therefore the small part is not 
judged to be like the whole from which it was isolated. But if 
we happen to know that we are viewing an isolated part of a 
large circle, we may perhaps assert that, although the small 
line is apparently straight, it is really very slightly curved. From 
the apparent curvature in the whole we infer real but not ap- 
parent curvature in the part. And very likely, from a considera- 
tion of this and other similar cases in which our powers of per- 
ception are not acute enough to form the basis of a true judgment 
without going beyond that which we then and there perceive, 
very likely we may go further and assert as a general truth that 
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in case of really uniform continuity any part isolated by the 
method of cuts, no matter how small, is really like any other part, 
and like the whole from which it was isolated; and that this will 
hold good whether the likeness in question be perceivable by us 
or not. Now what do we imply here by the use of the word 
‘real?’ First, I take it we imply, in this use of the word, that 
there is a knowable object to which that which we speak of as 
perceivable more or less closely corresponds; and secondly I think 
we imply that the likeness, imperceivable by us, would be per- 
ceivable by a being whose powers of perception were trained to a 
sufficiently high pitch of delicacy. We seem also to imply, in 
such a case, that the knowable object as a whole is given in our 
perception as it really is in some particular respect, though this 
may not hold good of its small isolated parts, since, through lack 
of delicacy of perception, we are not prepared to say whether 
appearance closely corresponds to reality or not—that is, to 
that reality, for common sense and science, of which we are in 
quest. But suppose that what is taken to be the segment of a 
large circle is really, as we say, a regular polygon with very many 
sides, each a millimeter in length. This might well be for our 
perception indistinguishable from a segment of a circle. If 
however a photograph of a small part were examined under a 
microscope, our aided perception might well reveal in the part 
the real polygonal figure. In this case we should probably 
infer from the nature of the isolated part, as revealed to our 
aided perception, that the whole was of like nature, though our 
perception of the whole failed to reveal its polygonal character. 
As a matter of scientific procedure we sometimes infer from the 
whole to an isolated part, and sometimes from an isolated part 
to the whole. We take our departure from that in dealing with 
which our perception is at its best, and from this we infer reality 
of like nature where the conditions of observation are less favor- 
able. But with sharpened powers of perception the knowable 
object would throughout its range appear as it really is in that 
respect which is under examination. I suggest, then, that by 
what is really continuous or discontinuous we should understand 
that which would appear to be such to a being whose delicacy of 
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perception was sufficiently refined. Such reality would still be 
appearance, but appearance to enhanced percipience as a basis 
for judgments. It should be noted that we here frankly start 
from perception, and that what we propose to speak of as real, 
though it may involve conceptual thought in its attainment, 
is still within the same perceptual mode. Stress should be laid 
on this restriction to the same perceptual mode. If we are deal- 
ing with discrimination based on our perception of musical pitch, 
enhanced delicacy would still be in the perception of musical 
pitch. We must not jump from audible sounds to the vibrations 





with which they may be correlated—even if we feel justified in 
supposing that to a being of indefinitely heightened acuity of 
perception these might be perceived in some other manner than 
by hearing. To perceive vibratory motion would involve a 
different mode of perception from that of being acquainted 
with musical pitch of audible tone. No doubt the knowable 
object, in the fulness of its nature, is knowable in many dif- 
ferent ways, through different channels of perception, and by 
different avenues of inference. But what I have suggested as 
that which we commonly mean when we say that this is really 
so, though we fail so to perceive it, must be restricted to the 
mode of perception in question; otherwise it is not, I think, what 
we mean when, in such phrases, we speak of appearance and 
reality. It is on this understanding that I submit that, for a 
being whose acuity of perception was thus sufficiently sharpened, 
it would be an observable fact that this or that was continuous 
or discontinuous in any given case. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that not all cases of continuity or discontinuity can be dealt 
with thus. Perceiving, thinking, enjoying, and all conscious 
processes, as such, are wholly intractable to this method of treat- 
ment. None of these is perceivable in the sense in which the 
word is here used. 

Let us now follow up a little further the continuity that is pre- 
sented to perception. Revert to continuous and uniform shad- 
ing—for example, to vary the illustration, that from red into 
yellow through orange. Isolate sufficiently small parts in serial 
order and label them with the letters of the alphabet. Viewed 
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through a tube at appropriate distance, to be determined ex- 
perimentally, no such isolated part from a to z is distinguishable 
in colors from its neighbors; and each part is, throughout, of one 
and only one color. None the less the color of a is readily dis- 
tinguishable from that of m; and m from z. The isolated part 
@ is red; m is orange; z is yellow. But in accordance with what 
has been suggested above, it seems permissible to infer from the 
apparent continuity of shading in the whole that there is real 
shading in a, or any other similarly isolated part, though our 
powers of color-discrimination, even after careful training, are 
not such as to enable us to detect it. 

With suitable rate of shading let a be indistinguishable from 3, 
b from c,and c from d. In each case the isolated parts a, b, c, d, 
are apparently self-colored. No difference of color is perceivable 
within any one of these isolated parts. But now enlarge the 
area isolated within any part by reviewing the shaded whole 
from a greater distance. A stage is reached at which within 
such a more extended part there is just perceivable difference of 
color. The experimental work is not easy, since the difference in 
question is only just perceivable; but, as far as it goes, the results 
of observation seem to point pretty definitely to the conclusion 
that, if the shading of the whole be apparently uniform and con- 
tinuous, what we may speak of as the distance for just perceiv- 
able difference, is the same anywhere in the whole range of con- 
tinuous shading; and that an indefinite number of isolated parts 
with just perceivable difference are not only alike in this aspect, 
but are also alike in that the cuts which isolate the parts are 
equidistant. The inference seems to be that the just-perceiv- 
able-difference-distance is a measure of the percipient’s delicacy 
of perception; and that within the parts a, db, c, d, in which there 
is no perceivable difference, that measure is not reached; but 
that there is in these parts a real difference—one, that is, which 
would be discriminated by a percipient whose delicacy of per- 
ception was sufficiently increased. 

This inference may be supported if we approach the problem 
in a somewhat different way. Shading that has the appearance 
of being continuous and uniform from yellow through orange to 
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red, may be obtained on a rotating disc. On a cardboard disc 
is pasted red paper which covers the whole surface. Over the 
red paper are pasted, say, three smooth-edged leaves of yellow 
paper. Where the bases of these leaves meet there is unbroken 
yellow; just beyond their tips is unbroken red; between these 
limits there is a smoothly decreasing percentage of yellow. Ex- 
perimental work shows that, in accordance with Weber’s Law, 
the increments of yellow at equidistant stages from tip to base 
are in G. P. This, at any rate, with a factor experimentally 
determined, gives apparently continuous and uniform shading, 
from red to yellow, when the disc is rapidly rotated. Now 
viewed through a tube, a small enough isolated part of the ro- 
tating disc is apparently self-colored. No color difference can 
be detected in the area within the restricted field of vision. None 
the less there is a different proportion of yellow to red near one 
limit from that which obtains near the other limit. There really 
is, for measurement on the still disc, a difference which is easily 
determined; but there is no apparent difference when the disc is 
rotating. It seems then that under rotation we cannot perceive 
difference which measurement, under other conditions, shows 
to be really true. Such observations lend some support to the 
reference drawn in the last paragraph. 

Consider now the much-discussed ‘Stumpf paradox.’ Let 
a’, b’, c’, d’, be colored wools matching the a, b, c, d, of continuous 
shading. Then a’ is indistinguishable from b’, b’ from c’, and 
c’ from d’. But a’ is distinguishable from c’, and b’ from d’, 
It seems then that, since 0b’ is indistinguishable from both a’ 
and c’, it can have no status in the range of our perception. It 
has, however, inferentially, a status of its own, even in our per- 
ception. For though Dd’ is indistiguishable from c’, it is distin- 
guishable from d’. It is thus differentiated from c’. Similarly 
though b’ is indistinguishable from a’, still a’ is distinguishable 
from c’. Hence b’ is also differentiated from a’. And if b’ is 
thus differentiated both from a’ and from c’ it has inferentially a 
status of its own, even in our perception. On these grounds it 
seems that b’ lies between a’ and c’ in a color order, although we 


cannot directly perceive its difference from a’, or its difference 
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from c’. And it seems to be legitimate to suppose that, to a 
percipient with more delicate powers of perception, b’ would be , 
directly, and not only inferentially, discriminated. For him 
there would be inferentially intermediate steps in the color order, 
between a’ and b’, b’ and c’, and c’ and d’, not directly perceived 
as different from their neighbors, but such as would be discrimi- 
nated by a percipient with yet moredelicate powers of perception. 
For that percipient in turn there would be inferred intermediates, 








distinguishable to a higher order of perception, and so on indef- : 
initely. 

It will here be helpful to attempt some correlation with number; 
in which I hope that I may not fall into error. Take our colored | 


wools; they may be correlated with integers; a’ corresponds to I, 
b’ to 2, and soon. But if we intercalate a wool intermediate in 
color between a’ and b’ in the manner suggested in the last para- 
graph, there is no integer with which to correlate this intercalated 
wool. It may be urged that we can correlate it with the fractional 
number 3/2; but this number is not an integer; it is a rational 
which belongs to a logically distinct type of number constructed 
by taking pairs of integers according to an accepted principle. 
Since however this principle of construction gives us inter alia 
rationals of the form 7/1 we have a homogeneous series in which 7/1 
may be correlated with r in the series of integers. But in practice 
we substitute the integer, r, for its correlated rational r/1, and deal, 
by a recognized convention, with a heterogeneous series of inte- 
gers and rationals. 

Given the homogeneous series of rationals, we can correlate 
an intercalated rational with any intercalated member of our 
imaginary series of wools. But we want to go further than this. ) 
We want to correlate a number of some number type, with any 


defining cut in a continuous order. For this the type of rationals 
will not serve our purpose. Suppose for example we are dealing 
with a straight line which we assume to be really continuous, 
and suppose our defining cut is such as to isolate a part which j 
bears to the whole line the relation which the side of a square 
bears to its diagonal. There is no rational which corresponds | 


to the position of our defining cut. To define its position, in 
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correlation with number, we require a new (and again logically 
distinct) type of number constructed on a different principle. 
Such a type is that of the real numbers. This type includes 
members which may be correlated with the rationals, as the 
rationals include members which may be correlated with the 
integers; but it also includes members which cannot be so cor- 
related; and all its members form a homogeneous series. It 
meets the case of the occurrence of such an irrational as ‘2. 

The principle of construction does not here specially concern 
us. But it may be profitable for us briefly to consider the cor- 
relation of real numbers with cuts in our continua. Let a de- 
fining cut be made anywhere within the segment of a circle. 
What it defines is a limit in that which I understand to be the 
technical sense of the term. This limit is susceptible of cor- 
relation with a real number; and it may also be susceptible of 
correlation with a rational. To the left of the cut there is a con- 
tinuous sub-segment 5S’, and to the right there is a continuous 
sub-segment S”. So too in the correlated number scheme; to 
the left of the limit is the whole infinite collection of rationals 
below the limit; to the right the whole infinite collection of 
rationals above the limit. But the limit itself falls within neither 
the one nor the other; it can not be comprised in that which is 
either to the left or the right of itself, nor in that collection of 
rationals which is either below or above itself. The defining 
cut marks a limit which has its own quite definite position in an 
order. But that which is the upper limit of what goes before is 
also the lower limit of what comes after. Thus 7/1 is the upper 
limit of the whole collection of rationals below r/1, and the lower 
limit of the whole collection of rationals above r/1, but is not itself 
included in either collection. 

A defining cut thus gives unambiguously a position in the 
segment of our circle which is the limit of sub-segments S’ and 
S”’, say to left and right, as parts thus isolated from the whole 
uncut segment; and this position may be correlated with a real 
number; at any rate (as I understand) positions which cannot 
be so correlated have not yet given occasion for a fourth species 
of the genus number. Assuming that real numbers suffice to 
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meet all cases, and assuming that apparent continuity, say of 
motion, is really continuous, we may not only say that any 
isolated part of a uniform continuum is like any other part in 
like manner isolated, and is like the whole from which, as part, 
it is isolated, being also like any part isolated from a like whole; 
we may say further that it is equivalent to any other part or to 
the limited whole. 

The sense in which this may be said may be illustrated through 
reference to a suitable modification of the old problem of Achilles 
and the tortoise. Assume that the representatives of Achilles, 
A, and the tortoise, T, are in continuous sliding motion, the 
rate of change of position bring in each case constant. Assume 
that in 10 seconds, A slides 100 yards, and that T slides 10 yards. 
Let T have 90 yards start before either of them slides. It is 
clear that when A has covered 90 yards in 9 seconds T has covered 
9 yards; and that when A has progressed through the succeeding 
9 yards in .9 of a second, T has moved on .9 of a yard. And it is 
also clear that by the method of adding progressively diminishing 
rational increments we can never reach the terminal limit of 100 
yards for A, 10 yards for T, and 10 seconds for both A and T. 
We can only reach 99.9 yards for A, 9.9 yards for T in 9.9 seconds. 
In this pretty obvious sense A is never abreast of T under these 
additive conditions. But now assume, on the basis of observa- 
tions in analogous cases, that A does get abreast of T at the limit 
of their several lines of progress, which is also the limit of the 
span of time in which the feat is accomplished. The limit of 
A’s slide and of T’s slide correspond. Make now a time-cut 
anywhere before the limit of 10 seconds. That cut will also be a 
defining cut marking A’s position in his course and T’s position 
in its course. These positions correspond inter se; they corre- 
spond to a determinate instant in the time-span; and they cor- 
respond perhaps to some member in the order of rationals. 
Suppose the temporal defining cut is at half-time, the positions 
of A and of T are half-space. There is one-to-one correspondence 
to a rational with which the cuts are correlated. So too there 
is one-to-one correlation with 4/5, 9/10 and so on. And if a 
defining cut, made anywhere, chances to miss a position which 
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can be correlated with a rational, it none the less defines a position 
which, on the assumption previously made, can be correlated 
with an irrational which will be named and symbolized according 
to our need in each case that arises. Throughout, therefore, 
there is one-to-one correspondence in the technical sense of this 
phrase. A member of some species of the genus number is 
ready to hand if it be needed. And where cuts common to 
‘this’ and ‘that’ give one-to-one correspondence, ‘this’ is 
said to be equivalent to ‘that.’ It remains only, in this con- 
nection, to notice that we may compare an isolated part of A’s 
course between limiting cuts, with A’s whole course. In this 
case, too, there is one-to-one correspondence. And in this sense 
it may be said that the part of a continuum which is what we 
have called like the whole, is also equivalent to the whole— 
though it should not be inferred from this statement that it 
applies to continua only. 

I have dealt, for convenience of treatment, almost exclusively 
with uniform continua, and have essayed to pass from the ap- 
parently continuous for perception to the really continuous, 
using the word ‘really’ in a sense that does not involve any 
divorce from ‘apparently.’ By a uniform continuum I mean 
one in which any part, isolated by cuts, is like any other part 
and like the whole from which it is derived—like, that is to say, 
in some definite character which is selected for investigators. 
Thus a straight line has continuous and uniform direction. In 
a segment of a circle there is continuous and uniform change of 





direction. In any part of a parabolic curve there is continuous 
and uniform change of change of direction. In any of these 
cases the law of the part is the law of any other part or of the 
whole. But a curve of indefinitely varying direction is con- 
tinuous but not uniform in the sense in which I am using the 
word. The law of any selected part is not necessarily the law 
of any other part; nor is it the law of the whole. 

Now what is characteristic of any perceived or perceivable 
continuum, whether uniform or not, is that it presents a slide 
and not a series of steps however minute. If the motion of a 


pendulum-bob be really continuous, its center slides through the 
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arc of a circle without pause or jump. Let us assume, for the 
purpose of interpreting this motion, a continuous order of posi- 
tions and a continuous order of instants. Then the center slides 
along each of these orders. It slides, as we say, through positions 
in space, it also slides, as I think we ought to say, through the 
order of instants in time. Each position in space is occupied 
at an instant of time—such occupancy to be of course clearly 
distinguished from rest, which is the occupancy of one position 
in correlation with more than one instant. Every defining cut 
defines unambiguously a position in the one order, and an instant 
in the other order, each of which has its own unique individuality 
in the sense that it may be correlated with a real number which 
is just itself and nothing else without hint of merging or smudgi- 
ness. Two cuts define two positions and two instants within 
the several relational orders. The relation of position to position 
and of instant to instant can thus be accurately stated in cor- 
relation with the relation of real number to real number. But 
the cuts must define and fix for our thought the unambiguously 
unique individuals which limit the isolated parts we thus make; 
only thus can they be rendered susceptible of exact treatment. 
Although, however, the relations in space and time are thus 
treated, and must be thus treated, statically, this is not a static 
treatment of motion. For motion is change; and to speak of a 
static treatment of change is a contradiction in terms. It seems 
then that we ought to distinguish the sliding which is the essential 
characteristic of all continuous change, from the continuous 
order or orders along which it slides—just as we distinguish the 
sliding boy from the slide along which he is sliding. 

The objection may here be raised that, though he is moving 
through a certain order of positions along a plane of ice relatively 
fixed in space, it is absurd to say that he is also moving through 
a certain order of instants in time, if it be implied that this order 
is in any sense fixed. The absurdity, it may be urged, becomes 
obvious when we consider what happens when the boy comes to 
rest. How can we say, as was said above, that there is then a 
correlation of one position with more than one instant, if there 
be no flow of time to give a succession of instants during so many 
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of which he occupies, or his center of figure occupies, one position? 
Well, question for question. Why should he not occupy one 
group of positions in space and forge ahead steadily along the 
continuous order of time? Why should he not be stationary in 
space and moving onwards in time? Why should there not, 
in other words, be change in time-relatedness but no change in 
space-relatedness? I see no absurdity here, if once we realize 
that what we speak of as existence endures through time, and 
that an ideal cut only gives an instantaneous view of it as it 
passes on, nowise arresting its passage. What endures is, among 
other things, unchanging relatedness in space; but not only this; 
all the other modes of relatedness by which its existence is de- 
fined. Still less absurdity is there if we also realize, as science 
has taught us to realize, the ubiquity of change. The stationary 
boy is a theatre of intricately interwoven, ever changing process. 
At no instant does this process cease. There is no object that 
is not the theatre of a moving drama of world-process. Even 
the stability of the atom is that of balanced change. From this 
point of view it is, in all cases, process—what we speak of as the 
course of events—which flows along the order of time; and it 
flows through so many instants of time, whether the center of 
the boy’s bodily figure occupies one position in space or is sliding 
along an order of positions. 

We need not however restrict our attention to process of which 
the boy’s body is the theatre; indeed it is seldom that in the 
course of ordinary experience we pay any attention thereto. 
But when once we realize that the whole world-process is sliding 
or stepping onwards through the continuous order of time, we 
see the justification for our normal mode of procedure, which 
is to take for reference whatever process will best serve our pur- 
pose. We may find it convenient to correlate duration of rest 
with so much onward stepping of the hands of our watch, or 
with the amount of apparent onward movement of the sun in the 
sky or its shadow on a dial; or, failing then, much more commonly, 
with the flow of conscious process of which we have enjoyment. 
Unreliable as this last is, for scientific purposes, it is always at 
hand for reference, and it remains the primary and primitive basis 
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of such reference. During our waking life we are continually, 
and perhaps continuously, passing onwards through the order of 
time, and with this onward passage we habitually, though not 
explicably, correlate the period of rest in a stationary object. 
What we here speak of as rest in space is analogous to that of the 
sleeping top in which changes occur in relation to a central 
position which preserves unchanged its relations to surrounding 
positions similarly occupied. And the period of its rest is the 
period of its onward passage through time as a specific order of 
relations. We are aware that it remains at rest through so much 
progress of our conscious life. But the changes within it keep 
pace with the changing universe, with which our conscious 
process, as a mode of change therein, keeps pace. So far as we 
know, nothing remains unchanged in relation to the order of time, 
though spatial centers around which these changes are grouped 
in the material world may either change or not change their 
relations to other centers in the order of space. In reference 
therefore to the spatial world our perceptive process slides or 
steps along that which we perceive; and what we call the per- 
manence of objects is based on the continuous or discontinuous 
repetition of our percepts as our attention clings to them or re- 
vertstothem. Let uscall this perceptual travelling, and remember 
that it is through such perceptual travelling over our objective 
world, following its relative movements, dwelling on its rela- 
tively quiescent phases, and moving along its relatively stationary 
lines, that we come to know the facts of that world, and hence 
to grasp its truths. 

Suppose then that we are perceptually sliding along the seg- 
ment of a circle wherein the uniform change of direction is really 
continuous. We cannot truly say that ‘now,’ and ‘now,’ and 
‘now,’ there is change of direction in that along which we slide, 
if by this we mean that between these ‘nows’ the direction is 
unchanging. But that is just what we can truly say if we are 
preceptually travelling along the successive sides of a large 
enough part of a regular polygonal figure. Here, instead of 
continuous and uniform change of direction we have a discon- 
tinuous and rhythmic series of changes of direction. Between 
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certain limits, however, those defined by cuts at the several 
angles, we are perceptually sliding in a continuous and uniform 
direction along a straight line. We have then in such a case,—so 
far as direction is concerned—a discontinuous series of continua, 
certain defining cuts marking the limits of these continua. But 
together with discontinuity qua direction there is the strictest 
continuity of occupied positions. Suppose now that having 
drawn very faintly in pencil a regular polygon, and having 
marked with little ink dots the approximate positions of the 
limits defined by cuts at the angles,—we then rub out our faint 
pencil lines, leaving only the ink dots. There are now no con 
tinuous straight lines to be actually perceived. None the less, 
if we are imagining or thinking of a regular polygon, an order of 
relatedness of the dots sufficiently guides the perceptual sliding. 
But if aregular polygon be not in our thought, the dots may just 
as well define the positions of the sharp angles of a many-rayed 
star, or cuts on the segment of a circle, and so on. In each case 
the route of imaginary travelling differs. The important thing to 
grasp is that our dots, or the cuts which they roughly represent, 
are set in some order of relatedness, which order must be defined 
in our thought, if the dots or cuts are to have definite significance. 
Now of course in our varied world there are many cases of what 
seem to be disorderly discontinua. But they have compara- 
tively little interest for scientific investigation. As therefore in 
considering continua we dealt with uniform continua, so now, 
in briefly considering discontinua, we will deal with orderly 
discontinua; and by an orderly discontinuum I here mean one in 
which any large enough part, isolated by cuts, affords the basis 
for a conclusion with regard to the form of any other such part, 
or of the whole from which it has been isolated. 

Consider further the case of the regular polygon. Isolate 
small enough parts by tubular observation. Such a visible part 
may be (a) a straight line, or there may be enclosed (}b) two 
straight lines which meet to form an angle. It is clear then that 
any given small part of the orderly discontinuum is not like 
every other small part, nor is it like the whole from which the 


small parts are derived by isolation. The given part will be 
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like some other such parts, and will be unlike some other such 
parts. Again any such small part is unlike a larger part which 
includes, say, two angles, and so on. 

Transfer attention now to a sufficiently large part. Such a 
part, though it may be like the whole from which it is isolated, 
in the same sense as is any part of a continuum, is none the less 
representative of that whole, in the sense that the law of the whole 
can be inferred from the adequate consideration of such a part. 
What is to be understood by ‘sufficiently large’ must depend 
on the conditions of the problem presented. I take it that in 
determining the figure of a regular polygon, the isolated part 
within which are comprised three straight lines and two angles is 
sufficiently large. From perceptually travelling along such a 
part, and I think no smaller part, the figure of the whole polygon, 
granted that it is regular and orderly, can be inferred. If the 
example I have chosen may be regarded as typical, we seem justi- 
fied therefore in saying that an orderly discontinuum is one of 
which any large enough part, isolated by defining cuts, is repre- 
sentative of the whole, and that such a part affords a basis for a 
conclusion with regard to the form or law of the whole. 

Now we have seen that in the case of uniform concinua the 
isolated parts are made rather than found. We do not dis- 
articulate parts already there; for the continuum is a partless 
whole. How stands it then with regular discontinua? In the 
polygon it may be said that the parts are straight lines each of a 
definite length; these parts are given as such; that our business 
is (1) to find them, and (2) to state the manner of their relatedness 
to each other. But on these terms we seem to divorce the part 
from the relatedness with which it must be wedded to constitute 
the whole. And, on these terms, from the part as such (e. g., one 
side of a polygon) we can draw no conclusion as to the nature of 
the whole. It appears to me that we ought to distinguish an 
analysis into terms and relations from the isolation of representa- 
tive parts for comparison with each other and with the whole— 
though such comparison of course involves terms and relations. 
What I venture to submit is that, in any logical discussion of 
whole and part, it would be better not to apply the word ‘part’ 
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in such a case as the isolated side of a polygon. It would be 
better to call it a member of that collection of members which, 
in their specific mode of relatedness, constitute a representative 
part of a polygon. The point here is that any representative 
part of an orderly discontinuum gives not only constituent 
members but also their mode of relatedness. By the study of 
such parts we may reach valid conclusions with regard to the 
whole from which we isolate them. That, if I mistake not, is 
what, in effect, we do in the course of scientific procedure. 
Nature’s wholes are often too large for our grasp; we therefore 
isolate representative parts from which we may infer the form 
and law of the whole. We may of course also infer from a larger 
to a smaller representative part; but we must not so disintegrate 
it that it ceases to be a representative part. Thus the chemical 
analysis of a compound into its elements does not yield repre- 
sentative parts. It yields only the dissociated members of what 
was a corporate body prior to such analysis. 

I have here essayed to deal only with relatively simple types 
of continua and discontinua. I have dealt with them as they 
are presented in the world that lies open to our perception, or 
which would, as I conceive, lie open to the perception of a being 
with enhanced powers. I venture to think that only by starting 
thus can we hope to reach conclusions which may form a basis 
for the consideration of more complex cases. In the very brief 
discussion of orderly discontinua I have perhaps said enough 
to show that, by the isolation of representative parts for com- 
parison with larger wholes, data may be reached which are of 
value for the purposes of science. But with the powers of per- 
ception which we possess, it is, I take it, extraordinarily difficult, 
if not impossible, to decide whether what is presented in any given 
case is really a very fine-grained discontinuum or a true con- 
tinuum. All we can do is to follow up the quest as far as we can, 
and to be cautious in making assumptions beyond the range of 
our assured grasp. No doubt in view of my method of approach 
I shall be charged with perverse topsy-turvydom. It may be 
that, as we are so confidently told, the flow of our conscious life 
should afford our point of departure. It may be that this re- 
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veals to intuition an isolated part of the continuous push of the 
larger life with which the world is instinct, in spite of the ap- 
parent discontinuity introduced by the intellect. The part of 
which each one of us is conscious in its continuous simplicity 
may be like the greater whole—one and indivisible. It may be 
that thus, and thus only, is continuity known in its primal 
purity. Or it may not be so. Our conscious enjoyment may, 
not impossibly, afford the supreme example of pseudo-simplicity. 
Its seeming continuity may be analogous to that of a rope woven 
out of myriads of discontinuous fibres. Our complex life may 
exemplify the furthest known remove from continuity in its 
native purity. Who shall say? But such problems are beyond 
the modest scope of such considerations as have been outlined 


in the foregoing pages. 
C. Liroyp MorGan. 
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THE ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM OF KIERKEGAARD.! 


HE aim of the present paper is two-fold: to give an intro- 
ductory characterization of Kierkegaard’s individuality 

as a thinker, and to elucidate in some detail the epistemological 
position from which the paper takes its title. This position I 
have characterized as anti-intellectualism, in order to establish 
a point of contact with present-day currents of thought; but I 
warn the reader that Kierkegaard resists a facile classification, 
and that one cannot, without danger of misunderstanding, 
transfer impressions derived from a study of James or Bergson, 
unmodified, to the interpretation of this most profound and 
original thinker. The introductory section of the paper deals 
briefly with Kierkegaard’s style and method of writing, in its 
relation to his philosophical ideas; with his doctrine of ‘indirect 
communication,’ as the consistent form of a reflectively conscious 
protest against intellectualism; and with the method and program 


of his constructive philosophy of values. 


i. 


Although the author of a literature rich in philosophical con- 
tent, Kierkegaard wrote no systematic treatise on pure logic or 
metaphysics. It most often happens that philosophical writers 
who thus wear the less professional air, have their treasures of 
truth so submerged in feeling, or so suffused with imagination, 
that their position is not abstractly clear, and consequently not 
readily susceptible of a sharp definition. But in Kierkegaard 
we have a rare combination of dialectical power with an imagi- 

1 Séren Aabye Kierkegaard, a Danish thinker (1813-1855), author of an exten- 
sive esthetic, ethical, and religious literature. The latest edition of his collected 
works was published in Copenhagen in 1904, under the editorship of A. B. Drach- 
mann etal. References in the article apply to the separate volumes of this edition. 
A German translation in twelve volumes has recently been published by Eugen 
Diederichs in Jena. Georg Brandes, S.K., Leipzig, 1879, offers a critical analysis 
of the Kierkegaardian literature in its esthetic aspects; Héffding, S.K. als Philosoph, 
Stuttgart, 1902, deals with his philosophical position. 
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native and dramatic intuition, so that picturesque characteriza- 
tion in the concrete is to be found in his writing, side by side 
with exact and algebraic definition. His native dialectical 
powers were disciplined by a serious study of Hegel; and though 
emancipating himself from the tyranny of Hegel’s dominant 
influence, he acquired through his aid the mastery of a precise 
and finished terminology. The absence, therefore, of any 
systematic treatise covering the logical and metaphysical dis- 
ciplines, is due not so much to a limitation or a peculiarity in his 
genius, as to the nature of his philosophical position; indeed, 
it is the deliberate expression of a well-considered choice, the 
carefully planned application of a corrective against a one- 
sided and abstract intellectualism.' This feature of his thought 
makes his ideas extremely difficult to convey at second hand, 
since the task resembles the translation of poetry, where the 
form is inseparable from the content. One is constantly ex- 
posed to the danger of utterly failing to interpret the spirit 
of his philosophy, in spite of having correctly transcribed its 
chief salient propositions,—a danger which the reader will note 
is somewhat ironical in its nature. 

Kierkegaard calls himself a subjective thinker. His meaning 
may perhaps be conveyed, in one of its aspects, by calling him 
also an artist-thinker. For he strove constantly to reduplicate 
his reflection in an artistic form, attempting to assimilate and 
transmute its objective content so as to make it serve the pur- 
poses of a communication in which due regard should be had 
both to the giver and to the receiver. This care for the sub- 
jective elements in communication demands that thought should 
be doubly reflective; by the first reflection it then attains to its 
ordinary and direct expression in the word or phrase, and by the 
second reflection it receives an indirect expression in style and 
form, as the concrete medium of human intercourse.2 Such 
an indirect expression, inasmuch as it is the result of reflection, 
is artistic; and such a thinker is therefore an artist in another 
and higher sense than that which is implied by the possession of 
mere literary skill. Kierkegaard maintains the validity and 

1 Afsluttende Uvidenskabelig Efterskrift, pp. 210, 303. 

2 Ibid., pp. 55-62. 
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necessity of this two-fold reflection, whenever the subject matter 
to be communicated concerns Reality in its most concrete as- 
pect, as rooted in the very nature of Reality itself, and as ground- 
ed in the fundamental relation etween objective thought and 
real existence. Reality is such that a form of communication 
may be chosen which contradicts the very thought that it as 
sumes to convey, thus “‘transforming the supposed communica- 
tion into a non-communication.” 

I cannot undertake to convey, within the limits of this paper, 
an idea of the literary resourcefulness, the reflective ingenuity, 
the keenness of irony and profundity of humor, the variety and 
multiplicity of forms and devices, that give to Kierkegaard’s 
writings their peculiar individuality of stamp and coloring, as a 
consequence of the method described as ‘double reflection.’ One 
expression of the method is the absence of a volume of pure 
logic or metaphysics from the list of his published works; the 
principle by which this choice was guided I wish briefly to ex- 
plain. 

The problem of Reality is of course, in one sense or another, 
the problem of all philosophy, and it was also Kierkegaard’s 
central problem. As a student of the philosophy of his day, he 
soon began to feel, like many other students in his day and our 
own, the inadequacy of what philosophers are accustomed to 
say on this all-absorbing topic. ‘‘What philosophers say 
under the head of Reality,’’ he complains in one of his aphorisms, 
“is sometimes as ‘illusory as a sign displayed in a window, 
‘Clothes pressed here.’ If you enter the shop to have your 
clothes pressed, you are disappointed to learn that the sign is 
held for sale, and that clothes are not pressed on the premises.’”! 
Philosophers tend to forget that the categories which are usually 
the first to attract their attention, and to which objective thinking 
is apt exclusively to devote itself, namely the logical and the 
metaphysical, are not as such the categories of Reality. The 
entities of metaphysics and the forms of logic do not exist as 
such; when they exist, they exist as imbedded in the flesh and 


blood of the esthetic, the ethical, and the religious. Their 
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reality or being is not identical with the reality of factual exis- 
tence, but they constitute an abbreviation of, or a prius for, the 
above three fundamental spheres of existence. Hence it is that 
no man lives in categories that are purely logical or metaphysical, 
but exists on the contrary in categories that are esthetic, ethical 
or religious in their nature.! A philosopher thoroughly conscious 
of this fact should be impelled to give his intercourse and his 
writings the stamp of a broad and sympathetic humanism; he 
will certainly wish to bear in mind that a philosopher is not only 
sometimes a man, as.a Greek sceptic once frankly confessed, but 
always and essentially a man. In the attempt to express this 
consciousness, Kierkegaard made his work approximate, as 
nearly as possible, the essential features of the living reality. 
Now, in the concrete, the logical both is and is not, being im- 
bedded in life’s moral substance; hence the skeleton of Kierke- 
gaard’s own logical position was likewise imbedded and hidden 
in a certain ‘thickness,’ to use a significant expression of James. 
It was wrapped up in a covering of humor, wit, pathos, and 
imagination, and interwoven with mimic and lyric expressions 
of doubt, despair, and faith; so that we have presented before us, 
instead of a mere logical web of paragraphs, a thinking person- 
ality who exists in his thought. The subjective is shown appro- 
priating and using the objective; on this account the style has a 
certain breadth, an unsystematic lingering ease of conversational 
tone; and there is displayed a pregnant and decisive energy of 
acceptance or repudiation which is unusual in philosophical 
composition, but which brings us incomparably nearer to the 
breath of life. 

Pascal has noted that there are few who show themselves able 
to speak of doubt doubtingly, or faith believingly, or modesty 
modestly. It is no slight tribute to the noble simplicity of 
William James as a thinker, that he put in practice so large a 
measure of what he had learned to understand, and actually 
taught pragmatism in a pragmatic spirit. A student of Kierke- 
gaard is in like manner impressed by the fact that his doctrine 


and method and spirit are consonant, and may be called genuine- 


1 Stadier paa Livels Vei, p. 443 
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ly pragmatic in a high and noble sense. In Kierkegaard, ab- 
stract logical thought is not merely dogmatically described as 
having an instrumental function, but it is actually made to 
perform its duty as instrumental; it is every moment held in 
subjection to a realistic aim. Moreover, so concrete is the 
conception of this realistic aim, so reflectively apprehended are 
the difficulties in the way of its actualization, that the problem 
which it sets gives rise to a philosophic theory of the art of com- 
munication respecting it. This theory seeks to define the nature 
and limits of the mutual dependence of individuals upon one 
another, in such a way as to exhibit and respect their real and 
ultimate independence. The theory is expressed and summarized 
in the category of ‘indirect communication,’ which is the logical 
outcome of the method of double reflection, and the consistent 
consequence of the thorough-going anti-intellectualism which 
Kierkegaard represents.’ 

That communication on the subject of the highest and most 
concrete phase of Reality must necessarily be indirect, has its 
ground, according to Kierkegaard, in the fact that the actuali- 
zation of the real is always in process, and also in that indepen- 
dence of the individuals which makes any essential discipleship 

1A study of Professor Royce’s Problem of Christianity reveals an interesting 
parallel between the category of ‘interpretation’ as developed by him, and Kierke- 
gaard’s doctrine of ‘indirect communication.’ These two categories play analogous 
and central réles in two antithetical views of life and reality. Kierkegaard’s 
conception of Christianity is therefore the precise opposite, at every essential point, 
of that offered by Professor Royce. Interpretation is direct and positive, is an 
expression for objective certainty, and is related, despite strenuous efforts to avoid 
the implication, to an essentially static view of life. Indirect communication is a 
negative expression for an underlying positive principle, involves the denial of 
objective certainty, and is related to an essentially dynamic view of life. To take 
one illustration of many: Royce has a doctrine of the Spirit in the Community, 
but does not make paramount the question of how the Community comes lo be, 
since for him it simply is; he does not ask how the Spirit comes to constitute the 
Community, or to dwell in it. When this question is raised and answered, as 
Kierkegaard would answer it, by an insistence upon the primacy of the individual, 
and a recognition of the fact that the Spirit must first come to dwell in the indi- 
vidual in order to dwell in and constitute the Community, instead of vice versa; 
then the life of the individual is turned inward rather than outward, and is made 
inwardly, and therefore radically, dynamic; the relation to God becomes prior to, 
and fundamental to, the relation to humanity, instead of an ambiguous variant 
expression for the latter, or a powerless shadow of it; and the distinction between 


pantheism and theism receives its true significance. 
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a false relation; it is an expression for the ethical isolation which 
makes it impossible to judge of an individual justly, or with 
unconditional certainty, by means of any code of general rules 
or laws; finally, it is a consequence of the metaphysical incom- 
mensurability between the particular and the universal, language 
being the vehicle of the abstract and the universal, Reality being 
essentially concrete and particular. When communication 
deals with the abstract, or with such aspects of the concrete as 
can be apprehended through essentially valid analogies, 1. e., 
the whole realm of purely objective thinking, there is no good 
reason why it should not be direct and positive; but when it 
attempts to deal with the absolutely individual and concrete, 
1. e., the realm of the ethico-religious inwardness, its apparent 
positive and direct character is illusory; such communication 
becomes real only on condition that its negative aspect is brought 
to consciousness, and embodied in the form. A lover, for ex- 
ample, may feel the need of telling others of his love, though he 
also feels that he neither desires to convey, nor is able to « xpress, 
its deepest and most intimate secret. And that which is only 
relatively true in the case of the lover, since the lover’s experience 
has analogies, is absolutely true for the ethico-religious individual. 
A concrete subjective thinker, like Socrates, has no positive 
result that can be truly or adequately conveyed by a formula or 
a sum of propositions; he has only a way, he is never finished, 
and he cannot therefore positively communicate himself. 

A protest against intellectualism needs a category of this 
kind in order to free itself from the last vestige of subservience 
to the dominance of the principle of identity. In my opinion, 
Kierkegaard was the first critic of intellectualism who burned 
his philosophical bridges behind him, and thereby liberated 
himself from the trammels of the intellectualist application or 
misuse of logic in the world of life and reality. Certainly not 
the first to discover the category in question, or the first to use 
it, he was nevertheless the first, as far as I am aware, to give ita 
clear and dialectical formulation. What I have said about it 
here is simply for the purpose of calling attention to the concept, 
and does not pretend to play the part of an exposition.' 


1 Cf. Inddvelse i Christendom, pp. 115-134. 
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James characterizes intellectualism as the claim that concep- 
tual logic is the final authority in the world of being or fact, and 
as the assertion that the logic of identity is the most intimate and 
exhaustive definer of the nature of reality... Kierkegaard meets 
this claim and assertion by the proposition that logic does not 
and cannot define reality; that it merely predisposes reality for 
our knowledge without itself coming into contact with its ac- 
tuality.2. With this proposition his anti-intellectualism begins, 
but it by no means ends there; and although this attitude toward 
logic is the primary concern of the present paper, I wish also to 
indicate, very summarily and only by way of introduction, the 
philosophical advance which he has made in the application of 
this initial proposition to more concrete problems. 

The chief forms of positive objective knowledge—mathematics, 
the historical disciplines, sense perception and the natural sciences 
which rest upon perception, and metaphysics—are subjected to a 
critical estimate, in the endeavor to establish the fundamental 
fact that these disciplines, despite their real and obvious value 
(Kierkegaard is no obscurantist), when viewed as revelations of 
Reality, suffer from two fundamental defects of abstraction. 
First, they are either entirely hypothetical in their application 
to reality, as in the case of logic and mathematics, or they are 
endless approximations to the truth, as in the case of history and 
the natural sciences. Secondly, they are, and indeed wish to be, 
purely objective disciplines; as such they realize a knowledge 
which from the standpoint of the real knower is non-essential, 
since it does not express his actual and concrete position in ex- 
istence. Hence they do not essentially concern him, but concern 
merely a fictitious objective subject-in-general, not identical 
with any concrete human being; in the last analysis, the degree 
and scope of such knowledge is a matter of indifference, and 
only knowledge whose relation to existence is essential, is essen- 
tial knowledge. No form of positive objective knowledge, no 
logical system, no metaphysical result (a metaphysical system 
embracing reality is an illusion), can attain to a Truth in which 
Reality is adequately and definitively revealed.’ 

1 


1 Pluralistic Universe, pp. 213-220. ? Begrebet Angest, p. 10. 


3° CYS. Afsluttende Uvidenskabelig Efterskrift, passim. 
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If the problem of Truth and Reality is not to be given up in 
despair, one must seek for a solution elsewhere, and seek for it 
in another spirit. There is but one other sphere in which such a 
solution can be sought, and this is the sphere of the subjective 
attitude of the knower, the realm of the subjective ‘how’ as 
distinct from the objective ‘what.’ Such is the fruitful turn 
which Kierkegaard gives to an analysis of the adequacy of 
knowledge that is nearly as old as thought, and which, according 
to the temperament of the philosopher, has served variously as a 
starting point for scepticism, for positivism, for relativism, for 
mysticism, or for an abstract idealism. Kierkegaard makes it 
the point of departure for an elaborate and profound critique of 
the personality in its chief subjective modes, in order to discover 
a ‘how’ which shall adequately express and grasp the real in its 
human accessibility and concreteness. He offers us a delineation 
of the whole range of typical subjective life-attitudes, describing 
them in their ideal self-consistency and sharpness of distinction.! 
In this way he presents a variety of esthetic points of view, from 
hardened understanding to sympathetic-egoistic melancholy; 
esthetic and ethical despair in many forms; prudent eudemonism 
and wordly wisdom; executive irony, or irony as a fundamental 
attitude toward life; ethical self-assertion in terms of moral 
courage and pathos; marriage as the most concrete ethical re- 
alization of life; the struggles of conscience and remorse under 
exceptional and irregular conditions, for the purpose of throwing 
light upon the normal; humor and resignation; religion. The 
forms of the religious attitude are reduced ultimately to two, 
which Kierkegaard regards as fundamental: immanent religion 
and transcendent religion, the latter being distinguished from 
the former by the decisiveness with which it grasps, and the 
passionate concreteness with which it expresses, the deepest 
paradox of life? This critique of the personality is evidently 
equivalent to a philosophy of values. But the uniqueness of 
Kierkegaard’s contribution to such a philosophy lies in the fact 
that the evaluations of life which form its subject matter are by 
his method made to reveal themselves, and therefore in a sense 

1 Op. cit., pp. 212-257; and the entire literature. 

2 Ibid., pp. 484-587. 
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to criticize themselves, through representative personalities; 
they are embodied in the self-expression of a variety of authors 
or pseudonyms, whose ideas constitute typical and rival views 
of life. 

The results of this dramatic and imaginative exploration of 
the personality are abstractly summarized, and culminate in 
a definition of Truth, as Subjectivity raised to the highest intensity 
of which it is capable; or, in order to make explicit its negative 
relation to the objective, as the objectively uncertain, held fast in 
subjective inwardness with the highest possible degree of passionate 
appropriation.! This formula also defines Faith, which is the 
subject’s mode of apprehending the Truth, sensu eminenti. 
A more concrete and epigrammatic characterization of the 
Truth is embodied in the maxim: ‘“‘Only the Truth which 
edifies, is Truth for you.’ This is evidently a concrete way of 
acknowledging the individual himself as the test and standard 
of Truth, not indeed in the sense of Protagoras, but in the op- 
posite sense of Socrates. ‘Know thyself’ becomes the ultimate 
categorical imperative. This self is not, however, a transcen- 
dental ego serving as a starting-point for metaphysical specula- 
tion, as in Fichte; it is, very simply, the concrete personality 
that constitutes for each one his appropriate ethical task. Real- 
istically, the above definition of Truth involves the consequence 
that the only reality accessible to any existing individual is his 
own ethical reality. To every reality outside the individual, 
even his own external reality, his highest valid relation is cog- 
nitive; but knowledge is a grasp of the possible, and not a realiza- 
tion of the actual; the knowledge of actualities transmutes 
them into possibilities, and the highest intellectual validity of 
knowledge is attained in an even balancing of alternate possi- 
bilities with an absolutely open mind.’ 

Each of the brief characterizing phrases used in the above 
schematic outline stands for an entire section or volume in 
Kierkegaard’s comprehensive literature of the personality; and 
he has himself given the content of these treatises an abstract 

1 Op. cit., p. 170. 


2 Enten-Eller, 11, p. 318. 
* Afsluttende Uvidenskabelig Efterskrift, p. 271. 
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categorical formulation, conceived with almost algebraic exact- 
ness. This is indeed a brilliant double achievement, by the 
recognition of which Kierkegaard’s permanent fame as a thinker 


will be historically assured. 


II. 

We now pass to a more detailed consideration of Kierkegaard’s 
estimate of logic, formally taking up the reasons which constitute 
his critique of intellectualism. These reasons may be sum- 
marized under four principal heads. 1. Logic cannot, from 
its own rescoures, provide for transitions from one quality to 
another; in the world of fact, such transitions take place by a 
leap. 2. Logic cannot acknowledge, within its own sphere, 
the contingent; but the contingent is an essential constituent 
of the actual. 3. Logic deals only with universals; the partic- 
ular, however, is absolutely inseparable from the actual. 4. 
Logic deals only with essences, whose being consists in their 
conceivability ; factual existence is not an essence, and it involves 
a kind of a being which cannot be logically conceived. Let us 
consider each of these points in turn. 

A. A logical transition from one quality to another is impossible. 
The static character of the concept has often been contrasted 
with the dynamic character of temporal experience, sometimes 
with the intent of proving the concept, and sometimes temporal 
experience, unfit for knowledge. Of course, we may define 
knowledge in different ways; but in the generally accepted 
meaning, it would seem to be this static characteristic of the 
concept which makes knowledge of a changing experience 
possible. Kierkegaard succeeds, perhaps, in obviating much 
superficial misunderstanding of the doctrine of the static concept, 
by formulating the distinction between a logical and an actual 
transition, and in calling attention to the fact that the change 
from one concept to another, whether in the revision of judgment 
or in the course of history, is not logical, but actual. A concept 
does not change itself, either into its opposite or into a mere 
other, but reality makes the transition from one concept to 

1It is one of the many merits of Hiisserl’s Logische Untersuchungen to have 
abundantly set forth and illustrated this point. 
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another by means of a leap. In logic, everything is and nothing 
comes into being—a truth which the Eleatic philosophy trans- 
ferred to the realm of factual existence in consequence of a mis- 
understanding.' In a logical system of concepts, every move- 
ment is immanent, since the relations by which the system is 
constituted are, by the existence of the system, rendered internal 
relations; the whole is therefore presupposed in every part, and 
that which emerges from the logical development of such a 
system is exactly the same as that which was there at the be- 
ginning.2 Movement, transition, mediation, are all trans- 
cendent concepts, and have no legitimate place in logic. To 
ignore this is to confuse both logic, and the historical sciences, 
where these concepts belong, and makes ethics impossible; for 
it leads to the misunderstanding that the actual, whether past 
or future, may be viewed as necessary. By this interpretation 
all real movement is taken away from history and from the in- 
dividual life, and the illusory introduction of movement into 
logic is a very poor substitute for such an irreparable loss. 

In the realm of the actual, transitions come to pass. This is 
the essential nature of existence; its salient characteristic is 
change and striving, which is the source of all its pathos. All 
actual transition involves a breach of continuity, a leap. The 
leap is present in manifold forms, and it is one of the most 
important of philosophical problems to distinguish between 
transitions of different orders. The most significant and de- 

'! Beerebet Angest, p 13 

? Hence when logic rejoices in the orderly beauty of its ballet of the categories, 
it is pledged not to forget that this ballet is devoid of all actual motion; reason 
enough for its ‘unearthly’ character! 

*For the sake of greater clearness, I append a few examples, culled mostly 
from material in Kierkegaard’s journal. H: plus O becomes water, and water 
becomes ice, byaleap. The change from motion to rest, or vice versa, is a transition 
which cannot be logically construed; this is the basic principle of Zeno’s dialectic, 
and is also expressed in Newton's laws of motion, since the external force by which 
such change is effected is not a consequence of the law, but is premised as external 
to the system with which we start. It is therefore transcendent and non-rational, 
and its coming into existence can only be apprehended as a leap. In the same 
manner, every causal system presupposes an external environment as the condition 
of change. Every transition from the detail of an empirical induction to the 


ideality and universality of law, is a leap. In the actual process of thinking, we 
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cisive are those which take place in the ethico-religious life of the 
individual; this is the sphere of the essentially qualitative dis- 
tinctions. But every leap possesses the logically negative char- 
acter that it cannot be construed, except out of an immanence 
which has first included it, and the gap between two qualities 
can never be bridged by a demonstration; it must either be given 
or be achieved. 

The historical actuality is thus marked by a transition to 
the new as a leap, whence is derived the sense of wonder. Won- 
der is the philosopher’s receptivity for the historically new. 
Under a logical construction of history, wonder would be abol- 
ished; “for who could possibly wonder at a necessary construc- 
tion?’ But such a construction of history is illusory, as 
everyone would easily understand if he attempted to construe 
the life of a single individual, say his own. Kierkegaard pithily 
remarks that the Hegelian interpretation of history helps us 
understand the past, by apprehending it as if it had never been 
present or future; it interprets the heroes of the past as if they 


had never been alive; and it seeks to aid us to an understanding of 


have the leap by which we arrive at the understanding of an idea or an author. 
Kierkegaard finds a pardonable pleasure in noting the inconsistency of certain 
followers of Hegel, who have tried to invest with romantic glamour the experience 
by which they awoke to an understanding of his philosophy; as if a man were to 
boast of the miracle by which he became an adherent of the philosophy which 
denies all miracles. The change from scepticism to belief is a leap of fundamental 
importance; a radical doubt cannot work itself out into belief by an immanent 
development of its presuppositions, in spite of the fact, exploited by a too facile 
idealism, that scepticism always posits an abstract certainty in the background. 
Doubt consists in falsely interpreting this certainty; hence it cannot be overcome 
except by the assumption of a new point of departure, reached in a decision of the 
will. In the inner life, the radical transitions are not merely given, but must be 
achieved as an expression of freedom. They are therefore both non-logical and 
pathetic; the breach of continuity which they involve necessitates an experience 
surcharged with pathos. Thus the transition from esthetic Eudemonism to ethics, 
or from the contemplation of nature to the idea of God, or from an intellectual 
knowledge of the good to its ethical realization, is in each case a pathetic transition. 
Cf. Séren Kierkegaard's Papirer, V, pp. 371-375. 

1 Philosophiske Smuler, p. 74. Cf. Aristotle's remark that science tends to 
abolish wonder, by exhibiting as necessary that which at first appears to be con- 
tingent; citing the example of the geometrician who has demonstrated the in- 
commensurability subsisting between the circumference of the circle and its 


diameter. 
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ourselves by treating us as if we were dead.! The futility of 
this kind of explanation of life, and the need of replacing it by 
an interpretation more human, is expressed in the following 
epigram from one of his journals: ‘‘The motto of all philosophy 
hitherto has been, There is nothing new under the sun; the motto 
of the new Danish philosophy will be, There are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

B. Logic cannot assimilate or acknowledge the contingent aspect 
of the actual, within its own realm of truth. This is an immediate 
consequence of the fact that change transcends the sphere of 
logic, since change is a contingency. In a logical system all 
relations are necessary, precisely because in such a system no 
changes actually take place. Hence the logical as the necessary 
cannot exist, for everything that exists has come into being, 
i. e., has suffered the change involved in passing from poten- 
tiality to actuality (xivnos). This change the necessary 
cannot undergo; the necessary is, and never comes to be; its 
being is sub specie aeternitatis, in the realm which is the essential 
medium of thought. In logic, every movement is in consequence 
of a logical ground, and is hence both necessary and immanent; 
in reality, nothing happens in consequence of a ground, but 

1“ Misled by the constant reference to a continued process in which opposites 
come together in a higher unity, and so again in a higher unity, etc., a parallel 
has been drawn between Hegel's doctrine and that of Heraclitus, that everything 
is in a state of flux. But this is a misunderstanding, since everything that Hegel 
says about process and becoming is illusory. Hence the System lacks an ethic, and 
hence the System knows nothing when it is asked, in real earnest, by the living 
generation and the living individual, to explain becoming, in order, namely, that 
the individual may learn how to act and live. In spite of all that is said about 
process, Hegel does not understand the world-process from the point of view of 
becoming, but understands it, by help of the illusion incident to pastness, from the 
point of view of finality, where all becoming is excluded. Hence it is impossible 
for a Hegelian to understand himself by means of his philosophy, for he can only 
understand that which is past and finished; but a living person is surely not yet 
deceased. Possibly he finds consolation in the thought that when one can under- 
stand China and Persia and six thousand years of the world’s history, the under- 
standing of a particular individual matters very little, even if that individual 
happens to be one’sself. To me it does not seem so, and I understand it better 
conversely: that he who is unable to understand himself must have a somewhat 
peculiar understanding of China and Persia, etc."’ A/fsluttende Uvidenskabelig 
Efterskrift, p. 263. Cf. also James: A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 243-244, where 
Kierkegaard is quoted. 
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everything takes place by virtue of a cause. The apparent 


necessity of a natural law, binding cause to effect, is no real or t 
unconditional necessity; the appearance of necessity arises ) 
through an abstraction from the fact that the causes (the secon- 
dary causes) have themselves come into being, and by a for- ’ 
getfulness of the fact that their becoming is not explained, but | 
only presupposed, by the law; “should such forgetfulness perhaps 
also be necessary?’’ The past is indeed unchangeable but it does 
not share the unchangeableness of the necessary, for when the 
past came to be, it did not exclude the change by which it came 
to be; but the necessary excludes every change. The possibility | 
of a systematic apprehension of the past, ex post facto, cannot 
alter the fact that the past is not more necessary than the future. 
Just as the optical illusion of seeing the square tower round is one 
which is induced by distance in space, so the intellectual illusion 
of apprehending the past as necessary is induced by distance in 
time.' 

C. The incommensurability between the universal and the par- 
ticular reveals the impotence of logic in its attempt to define the 
actual. ‘The logical concept is always a universal, and even the 
so-called concrete universal is not concrete in the same sense that 
the actual is concrete, for the particular gud particular is es- 
sential to the actual, and repels every attempt to conceive it 
logically.2, When abstract thought tries to conceive the par- 
ticular, it transforms it into a universal. To ask what reality 
is in general, is one thing; to ask what it means to call this par- 
ticular thing or situation a reality, by bringing the ideality of 
thought to bear upon its concrete particularity, is an absolutely 
different thing. The former question is perhaps not even legiti- 
mate; in any case the question and answer remain within the 
sphere of the abstract, and do not reach reality as actual. The 
latter question is a concrete question, and cannot be put in a 
logical or metaphysical system, or in any science; it can only be 
answered by the individual as an individual, who finds in the . 
definiteness of time and space the particularization of his ex- 


' Cf. Philosophiske Smuler, pp. 65-79. ' 


2 Begrebet Angest, p. 75. 
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perience and his thought. Abstract thought solves all the 
difficulties of life by abstracting from them, whence arises its 
complacent disinterestedness; the concrete thinker, who faces 
the concrete problem of reality as above specified, discovers 
that this problem brings his subjective interest to a climax, 
since it reveals a future presenting a critical and decisive alter- 
native. For abstract thought there is no ‘either-or,’ no absolute 


‘ 


disjunction; “‘why in the world should there be, since abstract 
thought abstracts from existence, where the absolute disjunction 
belongs?”’ But for the thinker who faces the future with the 
subjective passion inherent in voluntary action sensu eminentt, 
there exists an absolute disjunction, a valid contradictory op- 
position; ‘‘whoever attempts to take this away, takes existence 
away, and does not therefore take it away in existence.’”! 

On the universality of the universal rests the possibility of 
communication, and on its validity rests the acknowledgment 
of the existence of other selves. The universal is that which 
is common to different thinkers, or to the same thinker at dif- 
ferent times.2. But the incommensurability between the uni- 
versal and the particular makes doubt and belief, truth and 
error, possible. When I interpret a particular sense impression 
as a star, I give it a place in a conceptual order; and when I 
interpret it as the same star which I saw yesterday or a year 
ago, or as a star which my neighbor means or sees, or as a star 
which once came into existence, whether an instant or ages ago 
makes no essential difference—I am in these interpretations or 
judgments identifying a present immediacy of sense with some 

i fsluttende Uvidenskabelig Efterskrift, p. 261 

? The ‘ego-centric predicament’ is an imperfect expression for the more funda- 

mental ‘present-moment’ predicament; it is just as impossible to know one’s own 


past, or nceive one’s own future, or realize the full significance of one’s own 
} 


present, without assuming the validity of universals, as it is to conceive the possi- 


bility or acknowledge the reality of another person without making the same 


assumption lo characterize the universal as indeterminateness of meaning is 
confusing, since it needlessly breaks with traditional terminology, and necessitates 
distinguishing between two kinds of indeterminateness, one of which is sué generis. 


To call universals dead dictionary definitions, verbal forms without content, is 
likewise confusing, and is excusable only as a sort of vehement argumentum ad 
hominem relevant to a particular misuse of the universal, but not tending to clarify 


logical terminology 
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conceptuality of the memory or the imagination. Scepticism 
is a protest of the will against every such identification, on the 
ground that it involves an inference transcending the immediately 
given, and because it is impossible to prove that such inferences 
may not turn out to be erroneous. Belief is a contrary move- 
ment of the will, an affirmation which recognizes that another 
interpretation is possible, but nevertheless risks the assertion 
of this interpretation as real. That alternative interpretations 
are always possible, is most frequently a latent consciousness; 
stupid and passionate people ignore it; and the immediate 
suggestions of sense, together with the familiarity of the habitual, 
not to speak of the partiality of the will, tend to lull this con- 
sciousness to sleep. On the other hand, the experience of error 
tends to rouse the mind from its dogmatic slumbers, thus positing 
the choice between belief and belief, or between belief and doubt.! 

In the inner life of the self, the contrast between the universal 
and the particular finds its highest significance. The self is a 
synthesis of the universal and the particular. The ethical 
individual has the task of realizing the universal man in a con- 
crete particular embodiment, and the individual is both himself 
and the race. The ethical solution of this contradiction con- 
stitutes the history of the individual, by which he also partici- 
pates in the history of the race, and is essentially interested in 
the history of every other individual. Here lie all the ethical 
and religious problems of the individual life.* 


1 The philosophers who confidently appeal to Experience, spelled, like the 
Absolute, with a capital, as the adequate immanent guarantee for the security of 
judgment, seem not to have learned from experience that the consequences always 
come last, and cannot therefore be appealed to in the moment of judgment; their 
utility for the shaping of future judgments never reaches the point where it abolishes 
the risk of error, or the incommensurability between the given and the inferred. 
On the other hand, the idealists seek to heal the open wound of this situation by 
reference to an Absolute Knower, failing to realize the power of the actual uncer- 
tainty and risk of error involved to depress the ideal certainty which the Absolute 
Knower possesses, to the status of an abstract possibility; other motives than those 
derivable from the realm of epistemology are necessary, in order to transmute this 
abstract conception into a concrete faith in a real actuality. But by this trans- 
ference of the problem from the logical to the ethico-esthetic sphere, the content of 
the conception is radically altered, and we pass from the Absolute of metaphysics 
to the God of religion. 

2 Begrebet Angest, p. 28. 
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D. The heterogeneity of the logical and the actual is revealed, 
finally, in the fact that logic deals only with essences or qualities. 
Factual existence, which is the mark of actuality, is not an es- 
sence or a quality; and the difference between the possible and 
the actual is logically non-determinable, because the change 
from the one to the other is not a change of essence, but a change 
of being. From this follow two important consequences: it 
becomes evident that demonstration or proof with reference to 
existence is a misunderstanding, and that to speak of degrees of 
reality without clearly distinguishing between ideal reality and 
factual existence, involves a similar misunderstanding. 

It is impossible to reach existence by means of a demonstration. 
All demonstration operates by essences or quales, and their exist- 
ence is either assumed or irrelevant. (The objective existence of 
the essences postulated by logic is simply their reality for thought, 
but is not their factual existence.) Hence I can never demon- 
strate the existence of a stone or a star, but only that some 
existing thing is a stone or a star. The testimony offered in a 
court of justice is not for the purpose of proving that a criminal 
exists, but in order to show that the accused, whose existence is 
given, is a criminal. It cannot be proved that God exists; 
every such attempt inevitably reduces itself to a development of 
the consequences which flow from having assumed his existence, 
i. e., to a making explicit the logical content of the conception of 
God. If God does not exist, of course it is impossible to prove 
his existence; but if he does exist, it would be the height of folly 
to attempt it. The procedure has esthetically the form of an 
insult, as if one were to assume to demonstrate, in the presence 
of someone, that he exists; for existence is higher than demon- 
stration, and requires a more adequate form of acknowledgment. 
The only adequate expression for the existence of God is worship, 
and the attempt to demonstrate it, is consciously or unconsciously 
to ignore his existence, 1. e., his presence. All reasoning is 
from existence, and no reasoning is toward existence. 

! Philosophiske Smuler, Chap 3, and “‘Mellemspil.” It is this transition which, 
as Bergson teaches, offers a problem that no intellectual knowledge succeeds in 
solving; Kierkegaard insists that the problem is irrelevant to knowledge as such, 


and that the attempt to find a new form of knowledge that solves the problem 


(intuition) is illusory. 
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Factual existence not being a quality, is not subject to dis- 
tinctions of degree. A fly, if it exists, has precisely as much 
existence as a God. The dialectic of existence is the dialectic 
of Hamlet, ‘to be or not to be.’ Ideally, it is not improper to 
speak of degrees of reality, but when we deal with reality from 
the ideal point of view, we do not deal with factual existence, 
but with ideal essence. Spinoza’s proof for the existence of God 
is thus a profound tautology, resting on the identification of 
reality with perfection. It avoids the real difficulty, which is, 
to bring God’s ideal essence into relation with factual existence. 

The category which relates the ideal to the actual is the pos- 
sible, and knowledge is always a system of possibilities; intel- 
lectually and esthetically, though not ethically, the possible is 
higher than the actual, just as Aristotle says that poetry is more 
philosophical than history.' Belief is the application of knowl- 
edge to the determination of the actual, and constitues our 
point of contact with the historical as such. The historical 
comes into being by setting aside the antecedent alternative 
possibilities; in precisely analogous fashion, belief comes into 
existence by setting aside as invalid the alternative possibilities 
of knowledge. And just as the former transition is a leap which 
cannot be logically construed, so the latter transition, the tran- 
sition from the many possibilities of knowledge to the one reality 
of belief, is not necessitated by knowledge, but is an act of the 
will? The choice of the will in believing is the means whereby 
the personality constitutes, expresses, and reveals itself, on the 
different levels of its subjectivity. Every deeper ethico-re 
ligious conviction, as an interpretation of the universe and of 
life, is an expression of the inner depths of the personality, rather 
than a necessary consequence of knowledge. Faith is never 
grounded in the objective necessities of logic or of metaphysics, 
and its firm conviction is incommensurable with the approxima- 
tions and probabitities of history or of natural science; it is 
forever transcendent of every positive external objectivity, and 

| Afslutiende Uvidenskabelig Efterskrift, pp. 273-312 


* The reader will note the identity of what is here called belief, with what modern 


logic calls judgment, as something distinct from the ideal content of propositions. 
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its object exists only for the infinite subjective interest in which 
and through which it lives and works.' 
* * * * + *- 

Such is, in brief outline, and largely in free paraphrase, Kier- 
kegaard’s anti-intellectualism, viewed from the standpoint of 
logic. The reader may wish to compare these views with cur- 
rent attacks upon formal logic, and with the radical evolutionism 
of Bergson. The attacks upon logic charge that this discipline 
or no-discipline, as the impetuosity of its critics leads them to 
stamp it, does not describe actual thinking, does not reveal the 
actual motives of thought, and does not explain the actual 
progress of knowledge. This is evidently the same contrast 
between the formal and the actual which Kierkegaard has at- 
tempted to illuminate and to interpret. When compared with 
Bergson, Kierkegaard’s position shows both essential resem- 
blances and essential differences; but the comparison raises so 
many problems that the present paper cannot undertake even to 
mention them. Current controversy is almost wholly preoccu- 
pied with the problem of knowledge, leaving the problem of 
action far in the background. It is here, however, that the 
distinction between intellectualism and its antithesis is most 
sharply defined, for the mere knower is not as such the concretely 
real subject; as knower he makes an effort, the better to realize 
the function of science, to abstract from his real existence. It 
is by such an abstraction that he seeks to become disinterested 
and objective, and to identify himself, as far as may be, with 
the objectivity that he knows. It is true that this undertaking 
is but an approximation, and is never completely successful; 
but it is folly to ignore the reality of the effort, and futile to deny 
that it may and does meet with a relatively adequate degree of 
success. On the other hand, it is surely necessary for every 
thinker to understand what relation his abstract thought and 

For Kierkegaard, faith is by no means objectless; but its object is not given 
positively, outside the individual, but only negatively, within the individual; there 
is an absolute correspondence between the nature of this object and the individual’s 
subjective mode of apprehending it. Kierkegaard’s achievement is, so to have 


defined this subjective mode as uniquely to determine the object to which it 
corresponds. 
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objective knowledge bear to life; if he seeks to forget life in a 
complete absorption in the tasks of objective thought, or assumes 
that the latter is the highest and noblest human pursuit, then 
he becomes, as Kierkegaard has shown in a style and manner 
worthy to be ranked as classic, personally insignificant and 
fundamentally a comic figure, a type of the absent-minded 
professor whose real life is lived in distraction, “‘and who even 
marries—in distraction.”” This species of abstract thinker 
Kierkegaard has immortalized in the figure of the ‘privat- 
docent.” With greater objectivity than Schopenhauer, but 
with a point of view akin to his, he has drawn the picture of the 
“professor of philosophy, in the German sense, who is bound, 
d tout prix, to explain everything”’; over against this picture he 
has set the ideal of the ‘thinker, in the Greek sense, whose life 
is an attempt artistically to realize his thought,’’ and who does 
not, therefore, need “many thoughts, all valid to a certain 
extent,” but is satisfied with “‘one thought, which is absolute.” 
Davip F. SWENSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 

















THE DOCTRINE OF THE SELF IN ST. AUGUSTINE 
AND IN DESCARTES. 


A. THe CERTAINTY THAT I Exist. 
I. The Teaching of Augustine. 


N opposition to the scepticism of the New Academy, Augustine 
sought a sure foundation for his philosophy. “As regards 
the uncertainty about everything which Varro alleges to be the 
differentiating characteristic of the New Academy, the city of 
God,” he says, “thoroughly detests such doubt as madness.’’! 
The thinkers of the New Academy, Augustine writes, base their 
doubt of all things on the deceptive nature of the knowledge 
which comes from the bodily senses.2 He agrees with their 
estimate of knowledge from the senses, but denies that universal 
doubt is a necessary consequence. In fact, as we shall see, from 
doubt he derives certainty. Augustine declares, then, that 
certainty of knowledge is a possible attainment. ‘“‘ Regarding 
matters which it apprehends by the mind and reason,’’ the city 
of God ‘“‘has most absolute certainty, although its knowledge is 
limited because of the corruptible body pressing down the 
mind.’ In Contra Academicos, which is Augustine’s earliest 
work, he seeks to show, in opposition to the teaching of the 
Academy, that knowledge of truth is possible. His main con- 
tention is that the Academics could not attain to the probable 
unless they knew the true, because what constitutes the probable 
is similarity to the true.’ 
In all his philosophical works, Augustine argues for the exis- 


1 City of God (A.D. 413-426), XIX: 18. Translation by M. Dods in Vol. II 
of Works of St. Augustine, p. 328. This work and On the Trinity belong to the 
latest period of Augustine’s thought. 

2On the Trinity (A.D. 400-416), XV: 12. Translation by A. W. Haddan, in 
Works of St. Augustine, edited by M. Dods, Vol. VII, p. 402. 

* Contra Academicos (A.D. 386), II: 7, 8, 9, 11, 12. In Opera Omnia, ed. J. P. 
Migne, Tomus I (Patrologiae Tomus XXXII), pp. 926 ff. This work belongs to 
Augustine's early period. 
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tence of truth. The first arguments are found in Contra Acade- 
micos. To the declaration of the sceptics that nothing can be 
perceived,' Augustine answers that truth is perceived in all 
disjunctive propositions. ‘‘For I regard it as certain that there 
is either one world, or not one; and if not one, either a finite 
number, or an infinite number . . . Likewise I know that this 
world of ours has been ordered thus either by physical nature or 
by some providence; and either it has always existed and will 
exist always, or it has begun and will not cease; either it has no 
beginning in time, but will have an end; or has begun and endures, 
but will not endure forever. I know many statements of this 
kind about the physical world. For these disjunctive propo- 5 
sitions are true, and no one can confound them by any likeness 

to the false.’” 

To the other precept of the sceptics:—*‘Give assent to noth- 
ing,’’* Augustine replies that our perceptions are true for us and 
that there is no deception where we give assent to such percep- 
tions. ‘‘Whatever the eyes can see, they see truly. Is, then, 
the way in which they see the oar in the water true? It is. 

For I should rather charge my eyes with making a false report 

if the oar, dipped in the water, appeared straight when the 
cause of its seeming bent were present. Since, in that event, 
they would not see what should be seen under such existing | 
conditions. Nevertheless I am deceived if I shall give assent, 

says someone. Do not give assent to more than you are per- 

suaded appears so to you, and there can be no deception. For 

I do not see how the Academician can refute him who says: 

This seems white to me. . . .’” 

These two arguments for the existence of truth as found in 
disjunctive propositions and in our assertions of our own im- 
mediate perception, are the first which Augustine employs and 
are of minor importance. They are not found in his later works. 
The second mentioned, in its emphasis on subjectivity, forms a 





1“ Nihil posse percipi."" Contra Academicos, III: 10; op. cit., p. 945. 
2 Contra Academicos, III: 10; op. cit., p. 946. (Writer's translation.) Cf. III: 
13, P- 949. 


*“* Nulli rei debere assentiri.” Jbid., III: 10, p. 945. 
* Contra Academicos, III: 11; op. cit., p. 947. (Writer's translation.) 
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transition to that main argument for the existence of the truth, 
which is the foundation of Augustine’s philosophy. The one 
truth of which we are certain is the fact of our own existence. 
In De Beata Vita, which was composed at almost the same time 
as Contra Academicos, Augustine makes the first statement of 
this immediate certainty. 

“Navigius—I do not think myself ignorant of everything. 
Can you tell us some one of the things which 





‘“‘ Augustine 
you know? 
““N—I can. 

‘*A—May I trouble you to name some one? (And when he 
hesitated). Do you at least know that you are alive? 

““N—I do. 

“‘A—You know then that you have life, since none can live 
except by life? 

“‘N—This too . . . I know.” 

In other works, Augustine makes the same assertion. In a 
well-known chapter of the City of God, he says firmly: “For 
we both are, and know that we are, and delight in our being, 
and our knowledge of it.’” This assertion, it may be noted, 
is an example of Augustine’s use of the self as an analogy of the 
Trinity. For Augustine adds: ‘And we indeed recognize 
in ourselves the image of God, that is, of the supreme Trinity, 
an image which, though it be not equal to God, or rather, though 
it be very far removed from Him,—being neither co-eternal, 





nor, to say all in a word, consubstantial with Him,—is yet nearer 
to Him in nature than any other of His works, and is destined 
to be yet restored, that it may bear a still closer resemblance ’* 
Further statements of the certainty of self-existence are the 
following: ‘‘For it is eternal to the soul to live; it is eternal to 
know that it lives.’’> ‘“‘These philosophers have babbled much 

1 De Beata Vita, 37 (A.D. 386). In Opera Omnia, ed. Migne, Tom. I (XXXII), 
p. 963. (Writer's translation.) 

2 City of God, XI: 26, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 468. 

* Cf. also, On the Trinity, X: 10, 11, op. cit., pp. 255, 259; Confessions, XIII: 11 
(A.D. 400). Translation by J. Pilkington, in Works, ed. M. Dods, Vol. XIV, 
pp. 360, 361. De Libero Arbitrio, II: 3 (A.D. 392), Opera, Tom. I, pp. 1243-1244. 

* City of God, XI: 26, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 468. 

5 On the Trinity, XV: 15, op. cit., p. 409. 
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against the bodily senses, but have never been able to throw 
doubt upon those most certain perceptions of things true, which 
the mind knows by itself, such as that which I have mentioned, 
I know that I am alive.”' We may end, as we began, with a 
quotation from an early dialogue, the Soliloquies:— 
“‘Reason—You who desire to know yourself, do you know 


that you are? 





‘“‘Augustine—I do. 

““R—How do you know this? 

‘‘A—I do not know. 

““R—Do you feel yourself to be simple or complex? 
““A—I do not know. 

““‘R—Do you know yourself to be self-moved? 
““A—I do not. 

““R—Do you know that you think? 

““A—I do. 

““R—lIs it then true that you think? 

““A—It is true.’” 

This knowledge of our existence does not come through the 
senses. ‘‘But since,’’ says Augustine, “we treat of the nature 
of the mind, let us remove from our consideration all knowledge 
which is received from without, through the senses of the body; 
and attend more carefully to the position which we have laid 
down, that all minds know and are certain concerning them- 
selves.” Certainty of existence comes rather from an inner 
sense. ‘For we have another and far superior sense, belonging 
to the inner man by which we perceive what things are just, 
and what unjust,—just by means of an intelligible idea, unjust 
by the want of it. This sense is aided in its functions neither by 
the eyesight, nor by the orifice of the ear, nor by the air-holes of 
the nostrils, nor by the palate’s taste, nor by any bodily touch. 
By it I am assured both that I am, and that I know this; .. .’"* 

But Augustine realized that these repeated assertions of our 
certainty of existence would not be sufficient. The question of 

1 Op. cit., XV: 12, op. cit., p. 404. 

2 Soliloquies, II: t (A.D. 386). Translation R. E. Cleveland, pp. 51, 52. 


3 On the Trinity, X: 10, op. cit., p. 256. 
4 City of God, XI: 27, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 471. 
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the possibility of deception would naturally arise. It is in answer 
to this supposed question that he announces his discovery that 
the possibility of being deceived implies existence. Suppose, 
he urges, that I am deceived in thinking that I exist. Instead 
of making my existence doubtful, this shows the existence of a 
nature capable of being deceived. The following quotations 
express this thought:—‘‘ But it is clear and manifest to what a 
degree falsity can injure the mind. For can it do more than 
deceive? Yet no one is deceived unless he lives. Falsity, 
therefore, cannot destroy the mind.”' “To begin with that 
which is most evident; I ask you first, whether you exist. You, 
perhaps, fear that you may be deceived by this questioning, 
but you could not be deceived in any way, if you did not exist.’” 
“Let a thousand kinds, then, of deceitful objects of sight be 
presented to him who says, I know I am alive; yet he will fear 
none of them, for he who is deceived is yet alive.’* ‘In respect 
of these truths, I am not at all afraid of the arguments of the 
Academicians, who say, What if you are deceived? For if I 
am deceived Iam. For he who is not, cannot be deceived; and 
if I am deceived, by this same token Iam. And since I am if I 
am deceived, how am I deceived in believing that I am? For it 
is certain that I am if I am deceived. Since, therefore, I, the 
person deceived, should be, even if I am deceived, certainly 
I am not deceived in this knowledge that I am.’” 

Thus the possibility of being deceived shows the existence of 
the one deceived. In the work On the Trinity, this argument 
takes another form in the teaching that the existence of doubt 
implies the existence of the doubter; ‘And one has attempted to 
establish this, and another to establish that. Yet who ever 
doubts that he himself lives, and remembers, and understands, 
and wills, and thinks, and knows, and judges? Seeing that even 
if he doubts, he lives; if he doubts, he remembers why he doubts; 
if he doubts, he understands that he doubts; if he doubts, he 

1 De Immortalitate, XI: 18 (A.D. 387). In Opera Omnia, ed. Migne, Tom. I 
(XXXII), pp. 1030, 1031. (Writer's translation.) 

? De Libero Arbitrio, I: 3 (A.D. 392). Opera, Tom. I (XXXII), p. 1243. 
(Writer's translation.) 


* On the Trinity, XV: 12, op. cit., p. 403. 
‘ City of God, XI: 26, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 468, 469. 
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wishes to be certain; if he doubts, he thinks; if he doubts, he 
knows that he does not know; if he doubts, he judges that he 
ought not to assent rashly. Whosoever therefore doubts about 
anything else, ought not to doubt of all these things; which if 
they were not, he would not be able to doubt of anything.’” 


Il. The Teaching of Descartes. 


As Augustine had reacted against the scepticism of the Acad- 
emy, and had sought for a philosophical basis which could not 
be questioned, so we find in the teaching of Descartes a reaction 
against the prevailing scepticism of his time. In opposition to 
it he declares that certain knowledge can be discovered. ‘No 
doubt, men of education may persuade themselves that there is 
but little of such certain knowledge . . . but I nevertheless an- 
nounce that there are more of these [truths] than they think 
—truths which suffice to give a rigorous demonstration of 
innumerable propositions, the discussion of which they have 
hitherto been unable to free from the element of probability.’ 

In order to obtain certain knowledge, Descartes makes use of 
the scepticism he is combatting. He begins with doubt, but 
for him it is only a means to an end. “Not that indeed I imi- 
tated the sceptics, who only doubt for the sake of doubting, and 
pretend to be always uncertain; for, on the contrary, my design 
was only to provide myself with good ground for assurance.’” 
Progress in sifting all knowledge in order to retain what is certain, 
must necessarily be slow. ‘‘Like one who walks alone and in 
the twilight,”’ he says, “I resolved to go so slowly, and to use so 
much circumspection in all things, that if my advance was but 
very small, at least I guarded mvself well from falling.’’* 


! On the Trinity, X: 10, op. cit., p. 256. 

* Rules for the Direction of the Mind, I1. (Probably the earliest work of Des- 
cartes. Published in 1701.) Translation of E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, 
Vol. I, p. 3. 

3 Discourse on the Method of Rightly Conducting the Reason (1637), Pt. Il, 
edition of Haldane and Ross, Vol. I, p. 99. Cf. Meditations on First Philosophy, 
I (1641), edition of Haldane and Ross, Vol. I, p. 144; The Search after Truth 
(published 1701, date of writing unknown), edition of Haldane and Ross, Vol. I, 
p- 312. 

* Discourse, Pt. II, op. cit., p. 91. 
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Descartes seeks for truth by the process of eliminating all 
beliefs and opinions which are in any degree doubtful. “.. . I 
thought,” he says “it was necessary for me . . . to reject as 
absolutely false everything as to which I could imagine the least 
ground of doubt, in order to see if afterwards there remained 
anything in my belief that was entirely certain. In carrying 
out this plan, he rejects the knowledge which the senses give us 
because it is often deceptive. ‘‘Thus, because our senses some- 
times deceive us, I wished to suppose that nothing is just as 
they cause us to imagine it to be.’” He finds that knowledge 


Lae | 


from the senses is unreliable, not only in small matters, but even 
in differentiating waking states from sleep.’ In reasoning, also, 
he discovers opportunity for deception. ‘... Because there are 
men,”’ he says, “‘who deceive themselves in their reasoning and 
fall into paralogisms, even concerning the simplest matters of 
geometry, and judging that I was as subject to error as was any 
other, I rejected as false all the reasons formerly accepted by me 
as demonstrations.’” 

Although these successive steps seem to lead to universal 
doubt and uncertainty, Descartes presses forward. “I shall 
nevertheless,” he says, “‘make an effort and follow anew the 
same path—4. e., I shall proceed by setting aside all that in which 
the least doubt could be supposed to exist,—and I shall ever 
follow in this road until I have met with something which is 
certain, or at least, if I can do nothing else, until I have learned 
for certain that there is nothing in the world that is certain.’ 
“I suppose, then, that all the things that I see are false; I per- 
suade myself that nothing has ever existed of all that my falla- 
cious memory represents to me. I consider that I possess no 

1 Discourse, Pt. IV, op. cit., p. tor. Cf. Rules, II, op. cit., p. 3; Meditations I, 
op. cit., p. 144; Principles of Philosophy (1644), Part I, Props. I and II, edition 
of Haldane and Ross, Vol. I. 

? Discourse, Pt. IV, op. cit., p. 101. Cf. Meditations, I, op. cit., p. 145; Principles, 
Pt. I, Prop. IV. 

* Meditations, I, op. cit., pp. 145, 146. Cf. Discourse, Pt. IV, op. cit., p. 101; 
Search, op. cit., pp. 313, 314; Principles, Pt. I, Prop. IV. 

* Discourse, Pt. IV, op. cit., p. 101. Cf. Principles, Pt. I, op. cit., Prop. V. 

5 Meditations, II, op. cit., p. 149. Cf. Search, op. cit., p. 315; Discourse, Pt. IV, 
Op. cit., p. 101. 
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senses; I imagine that body, figure, extension, movement and 
place are but the fictions of my mind.”"! 

It is in this apparencly hopeless condition of doubt that 
Descartes discovers the truth for which he has been seeking. 
He cannot, indeed, obtain an absolute assurance of the existence 
of the external world and the human body. But “am I,” he 
says, “‘so dependent on body and senses that I cannot exist 
without these? ...I was persuaded thac there was nothing in all 
the world, that there was no heaven, no earth, that there were 
no minds, nor any bodies: was I not then likewise persuaded 
that I did not exist? Not at all; of a surety I myself did exist 
since I persuaded myself of something.—But there is some de- 
ceiver or other—who ever employs his ingenuity in deceiving me. 
Then without doubt I exist also if he deceives me, and—he can 
never cause me to be nothing so long as I think that I am some- 
thing.’* Thus, Descartes insists, the possibility of being de- 
ceived implies the existence of the one deceived. In the same 
way the fact of our doubt necessitates our existence. ‘‘Since, 
then, you cannot deny that you doubt, and that it is on the 
other hand certain that you doubt, and so certain that you 
cannot even doubt of that, it is likewise true that you are, you 
who doubt—.’"* In parallel fashion, Descartes argues our ex- 
istence, also, from our ability to think. ‘‘—I noticed that whilst 
I thus wished to think all things false, it was absolutely essential 
that the ‘I’ who thought this should be somewhat, and remarking 
that this truth ‘I think, therefore I am’ was so certain and so 
assured that all the most extravagant suppositions brought 
forward by the sceptics were incapable of shaking it, I came to the 
conclusion that I could receive it without scruple as the first 
principle of the Philosophy for which I was seeking.’”* 

! Meditations, II, op. cit., p. 149. 

? Ibid., p. 150. 


* Search after Truth, op. cit., p. 316. 
* Discourse, Pt. IV, op. cit., p. tor. Cf. Principles, Pt. I, Prop. VII. Descartes 


has so often been criticized unjustly for the syllogism involved in his “‘ Cogito, 
ergo sum," that it is worth while to reproduce in full his refutation of the 
charge. ‘‘But when we become aware that we are thinking beings, this is a 
primitive act of knowledge derived from no syllogistic reasoning. He who says, 
*I think, hence I am, or exist,” does not deduce existence from thought by a syl- 
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III. The Likeness and the Difference between the Two Thinkers. 

There is evidently a striking similarity between the doctrines 
of Augustine and of Descartes as so far stated. Each formulates 
the underlying principles of his philosophy as a reaction against 
the scepticism of his age; each finds it necessary in his search for 
truth to reject the knowledge which comes from the senses; 
and each takes as basis of his system the certainty of his own 
existence which each discovers by way of the doubt which he is 
opposing. 

Parallel with this similarity of thought runs a difference in 
attitude toward their thinking. It may be traced through all 
the passages which we have considered. It is so evident and so 
deep seated that it indicates a fundamental difference in the 
natures of the two thinkers. This difference is to be found in 
their estimate of the relative importance of religion and phi- 
losophy. For Augustine, religion is everything and philosophy 
is regarded as a means of approach and as a key to the solution 
of the problems of religion. With Descartes, however, philos- 
ophy is of primary importance, although the opinions of the 
Church are by no means ignored. The latter fact is shown by 
his reverence for the Jesuit masters in the College of La Fléche 
and by his desire for their approval of his work.' It is manifest 
also in his expressions of unwillingness to run counter to the 
opinions of the Church,? and in his dedication of the Meditations. 
In spite of this reverence for the Church and her opinions, one 
feels that religion for Descartes is not a vital, personal force. 
Neither his philosophical works nor his letters show that his 
religion is anything more than a formal reckoning with the 
power of the Church. 


logism, but by a simple act of mental vision, recognizes it as if it were a thing that 
is known per se. This is evident from the fact that if it were syllogistically deduced, 
the major premise, that everything that thinks is, or exists, would have to be known 
previously; but yet that has rather been learned from the experience of the indi- 
vidual—that unless he exists he cannot think. For our mind is so constituted by 
nature that general propositions are formed out of the knowledge of particulars." 
(Reply to Objections, II, 1641, edition of Haldane and Ross, Vol. II, p. 38.) 

1 See Letier to Dinet (1642), edition of Haldane and Ross, Vol. Il, pp. 347-376. 

2 Principles, Pt. IV, Prop. CCVII. 

* Works, Vol. I, pp. 133-136. 
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We have noted that religion, to Augustine, is the chief aim 
and end of life, while we are unable to discover Descartes’s 
attitude from his writings. Their relation to theology, or the 
organized doctrines of the Church, shows a difference and also 
gives an insight into the fundamental difference in their charac- 
ters. The relative importance of philosophy and theology for 
Augustine, is shown by the fact that as his life advances, and as 
the dogmas of the Church settle into more and more inflexible 
lines, it becomes for him increasingly necessary to subordinate 
philosophy to theology. In many instances, the bishop feels 
compelled to retract earlier teachings because they seem to defend 
some heretical opinion which he is now combatting. Descaries 
does not subordinate either philosophy or theology but attempts 
to define their fields and so prevent any encroachment. ‘“‘One 
must distinguish between three types of questions,’’ he says. 
“Certain things are believed through faith alone. Such are the 
mystery of the Incarnation, the Trinity, and the like. Others, 
however, though they have a certain bearing on faith, can never- 
theless be investigated by the natural reason. Among these 
are generally ranked by the orthodox theologians, the existence 
of God, and the distinction of mind from body. Finally, there 
are others which belong in no wise to the sphere of faith, but only 
to the sphere of human reason, e. g., the question of the squaring 
of the circle or of making gold by the art of alchemy. And even 
as these men abuse the words of Holy Scripture, who, from a 
distorted interpretation of it presume to elicit these last ques- 
tions, so do those others diminish its authority who undertake 
to solve the first type of question by arguments sought from 
philosophy alone.”* Augustine recognizes no such distinction, 
but considers all theological questions as open to philosophical 
consideration. An example of this treatment is his method of 
relating the doctrine of the Trinity to that of the existence of 
the self.? 

This fundamental difference between Augustine and Descartes 
may be found throughout their philosophical systems. In 

1 Notes against a Certain Programme (1647), edition by Haldane and Ross, Vol. I, 


Pp. 438, 439. 
2 See above, p. 589. 
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their arguments for the existence of the self, it is evident in their 
attitude toward the various stages of the argument. For 
Augustine, doubt is an intolerable experience which is to be 
shortened as much as possible, and the transition to certainty 
is felt, as well as thought. In the system of Descartes, the search 
for truth is a matter of the reason, rather than of the heart. We 
feel that Augustine’s thinking is an intensely personal experience, 
while Descartes seems a rather impersonal observer of the work- 
ings of his mind. 

In their method also of search for the truth, we find divergences 
which arise from this fundamental difference in the nature of 
the two men. Descartes advances toward the certainty of 
self-existence by means of a systematic and careful method, 
while Augustine employs no method, but seems to be driven on 
by the strivings of his spirit. This difference is characteristic 
of their systems as a whole. Augustine worked out his philos- 
ophy as need arose, from his inner life or from some doctrine of 
the Church which must be defended. Descartes, on the other 
hand, had as his primary object, the careful building of a system 
of thought on a sure foundation and was not disturbed by outside 
considerations. As a result of this difference in method, the 
complete system of Descartes is found in all his principal works. 
The philosophy of Augustine, however, was never arranged in 
an orderly manner. It is found as detached fragments in 
numerous works which are devoted primarily to theological 
questions. Another cause of this difference is the fact that 
Descartes had leisure to think and write systematically, while 
Augustine composed his voluminous writings during a life of 
strenuous activity. 

Not only in their feeling toward doubt, and in their method of 
seeking the truth, but also in their attitude toward the certainty 
of self-existence which they have established, can we trace the 
difference in the nature of the two men. The discovery of the 
certainty Augustine has been longing for is a real experience to 
him, and one which is touched with emotion. To use the figure 
which he employs in De Beata Vita, he is a storm-tossed ship 
which has at length reached a safe harbor. For Descartes, on 
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the other hand, the discovery of certainty is a purely rational 
procedure, and the satisfaction of the discoverer is that of one 
who has successfully demonstrated a geometrical proposition. 
We feel that the thinker himself stands aloof from the search 
for truth. 

In comparing the teachings of Augustine and Descartes on 
the existence of the self, it is well to emphasize in conclusion, 
the fact that both use the self as the basis of their philosophy. 
This is the more remarkable in view of the difference in their 
estimate of the relative importance of philosophy and theology, 
and in the face, also, of the centuries which separate the two 
thinkers. In the main points of the system of Augustine, we 
find changes as time passed, but the teaching as to the existence 
of the self does not change and is found in all his important works 
from the earliest to the latest. These considerations indicate 
the power and stability of this doctrine of the existence of the 
self as the basis of philosophical thinking. 


B. THe CONCEPTION OF THE SELF AS FREE 
I. The Teaching of Augustine. 


Most significant of the characters attributed to the self both 
by Augustine and by Descartes is its freedom. It is difficult 
to summarize Augustine’s conception of the self as free, first, 
because he so closely connects it with his teaching concerning 
the doctrine of evil, second, because he presents two unharmon- 
ized views of freedom, and, finally, because, in this doctrine to a 
greater extent than in any other, his views change as he grows 
older in the service of the Church. 

a. Before attempting to discuss Augustine’s doctrine of free- 
dom, it is necessary to summarize briefly his theory of the origin 
and nature of evil, since the two doctrines are so closely inter- 
woven. The existence of evil had always been a problem to 
Augustine. In an early work he writes: ‘You bring up that 
question which tremendously exercised me, when I was quite a 
youth, and then drove me, exhausted, to the heretics and cast 
me among them. I was so shattered by this overthrow, and 
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buried so deep under such heaps of empty tales, that if my love 
of finding truth had not gained for me divine aid, I should never 
have emerged and breathed the first freedom of research.””! 
Augustine received his greatest help in the solution of this prob- 
lem from certain works of the Neo-Platonists,? which he read 
before his conversion. From these books came the suggestion 
which he uncritically adopted, that evil is not being, but a failure 
to reach being, and that its existence is necessary to a compre- 
hension of the world. This idea enabled him to reconcile the 
existence of evil with the existence of God. 

Evil cannot originate in God, because He is good, and wills 
the good. ‘Where, then, I saw that the incorruptible was to be 
preferred to the corruptible, there ought I to seek Thee, and 
there observe ‘whence evil itself was,’ that is, whence comes 
the corruption by which Thy substance can by no means be pro- 
faned. For corruption ...in no way injures our God, .. . be- 
cause He is God, and what He wills is good, and Himself is that 
good; but to be corrupted is not good.’* Moreover, there cannot 
be any entity contrary to the divine, in which evil could origi- 
nate.—‘‘ To that nature which supremely is, and which created 
all else that exists, no nature is contrary save that which does 
not exist. For nonentity is the contrary of that which is. And 
thus there is no being contrary to God, the Supreme Being, and 
Author of all things whatsoever.’"* Since, then, evil can neither 
originate in God nor in some entity contrary to Him, its origin 
must be sought in created things. But all things were created 
good. ‘‘... Behold God,” writes Augustine, ‘‘and behold what 
God hath created; and God is good, yea, most mightily and 
incomparably better than all these; but yet He, who is good, 
hath created them good.’ 

We seem now to have reached a position from which the 
solution of the question is impossible. If evil can originate 

1 De Libero Arbitrio, I: 2, op. cit., p. 1224. (Writer's translation.) Cf. Con- 
fessions, VII: 5, op. cit. 

2 Confessions, VII: 9; De Beata Vita: 4. 

3 Confessions, VII: 4, op. cit., p. 145. 

4 City of God, XII: 2, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 483, 484. 

5 Confessions, VII: 5, op. cit., p. 146. Cf. City of God, XI: 21, op. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 461. 
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neither in God, nor in any other entity, and if all things were 
created good, how is the existence of evil possible? It was at 
this point that the Neo-Platonist writings gave assistance to 
Augustine, by suggesting that evil is not something positive, 
but a lack or privation of good.' “For evil has no positive nature ; 
but the loss of good has received the name ‘evil.’’* Since 
evil originates in created things and is a privation, it must be 
the turning away of the human will from God who is the chief 
good. “And I inquired,” says Augustine, ‘‘what iniquity is, 
and ascertained it not to be a substance,’ but a perversion of the 
will, bent aside from Thee, O God, the Supreme Substance, 
towards these lower things.’* Since evil is a defect or privation, 
it cannot have an efficient cause. ‘‘Let no one,’ Augustine 
says, “look for an efficient cause of the evil will; for it is not 
efficient, but deficient, as the will itself is not an effecting of 
something, but a defect. For defection from that which su- 
premely is, to that which has less of being, . . . this is to begin to 
have an evil will. Now, to seek to discover the causes of these 
defections, . . . is as if someone sought to see darkness, or hear 
silence."® In other words, evil is a participation in non-being. 
“This do I know,” he writes, “‘that the nature of God can never, 
nowhere, nowise be defective, and that natures made of nothing 
can. These latter, however, the more being they have, and 
the more good they do (for then they do something positive), 
the more they have efficient causes; but in so far as they are 
defective in being, and consequently do evil (for then what is 
their work but vanity?), they have deficient causes.’ To 
summarize,—“ There is, then, no natural efficient cause .. . of the 
evil will, since itself is the origin of evil in mutable spirits, by 
which the good of their nature is diminished and corrupted; 

1 Confessions, III: 7, op. cit., p. 46. 

2 City of God, XI: 9, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 447. 

*Cf. De Vera Religione: 39. (A.D. 390). In Opera Omnia, ed. Migne, Tom. 
III (XXXIV), p. 138. 


* Confessions, VII: 16, op. cit., p. 162. 
5 City of God, XII: 7, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 490. Cf. De Libero Arbitrio, II: 20, 


op. cit., p. 1269. 
* City of God, XII: 8, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 491. 
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and the will is made evil by nothing else than defection from 
God,—a defection of which the cause, too, is certainly deficient.’”' 

b. Augustine’s doctrine of freedom is based upon his teaching 
that the self is conscious of willing. Indeed our knowledge of 
the existence of the will rests, he believes, upon as secure a foun- 
dation as does our knowledge that we live. “‘. . . This raised 
me towards Thy light,”” Augustine says, “that I knew as well 
that I had a will as that I had life." And again: “I acknowl- 
edge, it cannot be denied that we possess a will.’* Over and 
over again, Augustine asserts the importance of the will. “I 
have nothing other than the will;”’ he says, “I know nothing 
other than that the fleeting and the falling should be spurned, 
the fixed and eternal sought after.”* He even teaches that 
the will is of central importance in perception. For example, 
in vision there are three elements,—“ the form of the body which 
is seen, and the image of it impressed on the sense,—and the 
will of the mind which applies the sense to the sensible thing, 
and retains the vision itself in it.’"* In thought, which is the 
combination of memory, internal vision, and will, will holds the 
chief place because it unites the others.* Moreover, the will 
can separate “the bodily senses from the bodies that are to be 
perceived, by movement of the body, either to hinder our per- 
ceiving the thing, or that we may cease to perceive it,”’ and it 
can avert ‘“‘the memory from the sense; when, through its being 
intent on something else, it does not suffer things present to 
cleave to it.”” Finally, the will is in all emotions, or, to use 
Augustine’s phrase, in all motions of the soul. ‘“‘ But the char- 
acter of the human will is of moment; because, if it is wrong, 
these motions of the soul will be wrong, but if it is right, they 
will be not merely blameless, but even praiseworthy. For the 
will is in them all; yea, none of them is anything else than will. 
For what are desire and joy but a volition of consent to the things 

1 Op. cit., XII: 9, p. 491. 

2 Confessions, VII: 3, op. cit., p. 144. 

3 De Libero Arbitrio, 1: 12, op. cit., p. 1234. (Writer's translation.) 

* Soliloquies, 1: 1, op. cit., p. 8. 

5 On the Trinity, XI: 2, op. cil., p. 266. 


* Ibid., XI: 3, p. 268. 
7 Ibid., X1: 8, pp. 279, 280. 
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we wish? And what are fear and sadness but a volition of 
aversion from the things which we do not wish?’"! 

In his development of the concepiion of the will as free, Augus- 
tine presents two irreconcilable views which he does not attempt 
to relate. Both are based upon the self’s consciousness not 
merely that it wills, but that it wills freely. (1) According to 
the first of these conceptions, freedom is submission to the 
divine will. This view is formulated in the following passages: 
“The mind cannot be influenced against its desire to leave the 
higher things and choose the lower—For this reason, all useful 
training makes us turn our will from the flight of temporal things 
to the enjoyment of lasting good, by means of the rejected and 
restrained impulse.”* ‘From this it follows that whoever 
desires to live righteously and honorably, can accomplish this 
with so much ease that to will is equivalent to having what one 
wills.’"* The conception of freedom which Augustine is employ- 
ing here, is based upon his teaching that man is the product of 
being and non-being. “I viewed,” he says, “‘the other things 
below Thee, and perceived that they neither altogether are, nor 
altogether are not. They are, indeed, because they are from 
Thee; but are not, because they are not what Thou art.’* When 
the human will, which is the center of the finite nature, submits 
itself to being, that is, to the divine will, it is a free will: ‘‘Our 
freedom consists in submission to the truth.’® ‘Hence chere is 
no real freedom except that of the saints and of those who obey 
the eternal law.’"® The free will in this sense is the good, that is, 
the obedient will. It will later appear that Augustine found it 
necessary toward the end of his life, to retract some of the state- 
ments just quoted with regard to the free will, thus conceived. 

(2) Augustine’s second view of freedom regards it as power 
of choice between good and evil: “For a man, to the extent 
that he is a man, is something good; because he can live right- 

1 City of God, XIV: 6, op. cit., p. 9. 

2 De Libero Arbitrio, 111: 1, op. cit., p. 1272. (Writer's translation.) 

* Ibid., I: 13, p. 1237. (Writer's translation.) 

4 Confessions, VII: 11, op. cit., p. 159. 


5 De Libero Arbitrio, 11: 13, op. cit., p. 1261. (Writer's translation.) 
* Ibid., I: 15, p. 1238. (Writer's translation.) 
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eously if he so wills.” ‘‘ Now it was expedient that man should 
be at first so created, as to have it in his power both to will what 
was right and to will what was wrong; not without reward if he 
willed the former, and not without punishment if he willed the 
latter.” The theological reason for asserting this sort of freedom 
of the will is the desire to defend the justice of God’s rewards and 
punishments. But this indeterministic doctrine of the power 
of choice, while rescuing God’s goodness, seems to encounter a 
difficulty of its own in the problem of reconciling man’s freedom 
with God’s omniscience and foreknowledge. Augustine firmly 
asserts that both conceptions are to be retained. ‘“‘ Now, against 
the sacrilegious and impious darings of reason, we assert both 
that God knows all things before they come to pass, and that 
we do by our free will whatsoever we know and feel to be done by 
us only because we will it. . . . But it does not follow that, though 
there is for God a certain order of all causes, there must therefore 
be nothing depending on the free exercise of our own wills, for 
our wills themselves are included in that order of causes which is 
certain to God, and is embraced by His foreknowledge, for human 
wills are also causes of human actions; and He who foreknew all 
the causes of things would certainly among those causes not 
have been ignorant of our wills.’* Augustine implies, by these 
words, the evident possibility of God’s foreknowing human choices 
without willing them.‘ But he does not even attempt the far 
more difficult task of reconciling God’s omnipotence with the 
existence of free and evil human wills. 

c. After Augustine entered the service of the Church, the 
doctrine of freedom in both its forms underwent great modi- 
fication as it became necessary to harmonize it with religious 
dogmas. 

(1) Augustine’s earlier conception of the free will as the good 

1 De Libero Arbitrio, II: 1, op. cit., p. 1241 (Writer's translation). Retracted, 
see Retractationes, I: 9 (A.D. 427, 428). A critical review by Augustine of all his 
earlier works. Ed. Migne, Tom. I (XXXII). 

2 Enchiridion; 15, p. 249. (Works, op. cit., Vol. IX.) 

* City of God, V: 9, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 192, 193. 

‘If God's knowledge be conceived, as in Book XI of the Confessions, as essen- 


tially timeless, causal efficiency is still less properly attributed to it. On this 
point, cf. Windelband, History of Modern Philosophy, tr. J. H. Tufts, p. 283. 
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will was definitely related, during his dispute with the Pelagians, 
with the doctrine of grace. The followers of Pelagius denied 
the doctrine of original sin' and declared that man could do good 
by his own power.’ In order to oppose this view which, Augus- 
tine thinks, leaves no place for the grace of God,* he retracts 
some of the earlier statements which the Pelagians are using 
against him, for example, the assertions that by discipline we 
can turn our wills from temporal to eternal things; and that he 
who wishes to live honorably, is able to achieve this, almost 
with the wish: “In these words of mine,’’ Augustine says in 
the Retractationes, ‘‘and in others of the same kind, because the 
grace of God was not mentioned (for I was not then treating of it) 
the Pelagians think or may think that I hold their view. But 
they are wrong in thinking this.’ 

Augustiae’s doctrine of grace is best summarized in his own 
words. It starts out from the conviction that man cannot do 
good by his own power: “For men are separated from God 
only by sins, from which we are in this life cleansed not by our 
own virtue, but by the divine compassion; through His indul- 
gence, not through our own power. For whatever virtue we call 
our own is itself bestowed upon us by His goodness.’* Further- 
more, no man more than another deserves to receive the grace of 
God, therefore there is no injustice in the fact that it is bestowed 
only onsome. “... For he who at first gave entrance to sin has 
been punished with all his posterity . . . so that no one is exempt 
from this just and due punishment, unless delivered by mercy 
and undeserved grace; and the human race is so apportioned 
that in some is displayed the efficacy of merciful grace, in the 
rest the efficacy of just retribution.’”® 

(2) The doctrine of grace, thus stated, supplements and 
modifies but certainly does not contradict Augustine’s conception 
of the free will as the good will. Itis, however, incompatible with 

1 Retractationes, 1: 9, op. cit., p. 598. 

2 Ibid., p. 595. 

3 Ibid., p. 596. 

‘ Ibid., p. 596. (Writer's translation.) Augustine here refers specifically to 
the passage quoted above, pp. 23, 24. 


§ City of God, X: 22, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 413. 
* Ibid., XXI: 12, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 438. 
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his second conception of freedom as power of choice. For if 
man is powerless in himself to do good he is, in so far at least, 
without freedom ir this sense of the term. Augustine therefore 
restricts freedom of choice to the first man, Adam. 

For this limitation, Augustine assigns two reasons. The first, 
which he never treats as decisive, is the unlikelihood (as it seems 
to him) that God should create each separate individual soul. 
More probably, he believes, each human soul is derived by prop- 
agation from the created soul of the first man.' The second 
and more important motive for this restriction of freedom, as 
power of choice, is the belief to which he comes that complete 
freedom of choice would remove the necessity for a redeemer. 
In order to conform to the teaching of the Church with regard 
to redemption, it becomes necessary to limit complete freedom 
of the will to the first man, Adam. Adam’s misuse of this free- 
dom is shown in the story of the Fall: 

‘God, as it is written, made man upright, and consequently 
with a good will—The good will, then, is the work of God.—But 
the first evil will, which preceded all man’s evil acts, was rather 
a kind of falling away from the work of God to its own works 
than any positive work. And therefore the acts resulting were 
evil, not having God, but the will itself, for their end.”* ‘Our 
first parents fell into open disobedience because already they 
were secretly corrupted; for the evil act had never been done 
had not an evil will preceded it.’* The penalty for this sin of 
the first man and woman was death.‘ Manwas created for immor- 
tality or for death, but by his sin deserved the latter. “... Our 
first parents were so created, that, if they had not sinned, they 
would not have been dismissed from their bodies by any death, 
but would have been endowed with immortality as the reward of 
their obedience.’> This penalty of death was just because the 
commandment broken was not hard to obey. “Therefore, 

1 Augustine, however, never definitely adopts this view. Cf. De Libero Arbitrio, 
III: 21 and Retractationes, I: 1, op. cit., p. 587. 

2 City of God, XIV: 11, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 22. 

3 Ibid., pp. 25, 26. 

4 Ibid., XIII: 3, Vol. I, p. 523. Cf. On the Trinity, IV: 13, op. cit., p. 125. De 


Libero Arbitrio, III: 20, op. cit., p. 1297. 
5 City of God, XIII: 19, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 544. 
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because the sin was a despising of the authority of God . . . who 
had laid upon him neither many, nor great, nor difficult com- 
mandments,—it was just that condemnation followed, . . . and as 


in his pride man had sought to be his own satisfaction, God in 
His justice abandoned him to himself, not to live in the absolute 
independence he affected, but instead of the liberty he desired, 
to live dissatisfied with himself in a hard and miserable bondage 
to him to whom by sinning he had yielded himself.... Who- 
ever thinks such punishment either excessive or unjust shows 
his inability to measure the great iniquity of sinning where sin 
might so easily have been avoided.’”! 

Not alone the first man suffered this penalty of death, but it 
has been inherited by the whole human race,’ which is derived 
from one man for the sake of unity.’ By the sin of Adam, the 
race has become sinful. “In the first man, therefore, there 
existed the whole human nature,—and what man was made, 
not when created, but when he sinned and was punished, this 
he propagated, so far as the origin of sin and death are con- 
cerned.”* Because the human race is thus under the bondage 
of original sin, a redeemer is necessary. ‘Since, then, we were 
not fit to take hold of things eternal, and since the foulness 
of sins weighed us down, . . . it was needful that we should be 
cleansed.”* By the work of redemption, the freedom of our wills 
is restored, in the first sense of ‘freedom’ as ‘goodness.’ ‘“‘The 
will, therefore, is then truly free, when it is not the slave of vices 
and sins. Such was it given us by God; and this being lost by 
its own fault, can only be restored by Him who was able at first 
to give it. And therefore the truth says, ‘If the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.’ ’’® 

Because Augustine’s doctrine of freedom is so much better 
known in this theologically perverted form than in its original 

1 City of God, XIV: 15, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 28, 29. Cf. On the Trinity, IV: 12, 


op. cit., p. 124. 

2On the Trinity, XIII: 16, op. cit., p. 333. Cf. De Libero Arbitrio, III: 109, 
op. cit., p. 1297. 

3 City of God, XII: 27, op. cit., Vol. I, p. §20. 

‘ Ibid., XIII: 3, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 523. 

5 On the Trinity, IV: 18, op. cit., p. 133. 

* City of God, XIV: 11, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 23. 
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conception, it may be well to restate, in outline, the earlier view. 
According to this view every self is immediately conscious of 
itself as willing and as possessed of the power of choice. God 
creates this freely willing self and foreknows (without willing) 
its evil choices; but the evil of these human purposes is to be 
regarded as a privation of being rather than as positive evil. 
And the human self, when it wills in conformity with God’s 
purposes, is ‘free’ in a second and higher sense: it is a ‘good’ 


and obedient self. 


II. The Teaching of Descartes. 


Descartes, like Augustine, bases both the doctrine of freedom 
and the theory of evil on the supreme fact of the will. In the 
Passions of the Soul, he classifies the functions of the soul into 
actions, or the will, and passions, or perceptions. Of these two, 
the will is more extended. “Further, the perception of the 
understanding only extends to the few objects which present 
themselves to it, and is always very limited. The will, on the 
other hand, may in some measure be said to be the infinite, 
because we preceive nothing which may be the object of some 
other will, even of the immensity of the will that is in God, to 
which our will cannot also extend.’ The will is the most perfect 
of all our faculties, ‘ since as a matter of fact I am conscious of 
will so extended as to be subject to no limits.’ 

a. The will plays a leading part in the origin of evil. Des- 
cartes discusses the topic under two heads,—error in conduct, 
and error in judgment. ‘But I should like you,” he says, 
‘‘to remember here that, in matters that may be embraced by 
the will, I made a very strict distinction between the practical 
life and the contemplation of truth.”* With regard to error in 
conduct, or in practical life, Descartes, again like Augustine, 
asserts, that its origin is notin God. ‘‘—He understands and wills 
and effects everything: that is, everything that really exists; for 

1 Passions of the Soul (A.D. 1650), edition of Haldane and Ross, Vol. I, Pt. I, 
Article XVII. Cf. Principles, Pt. I, Prop. XXXII. 

2 Principles, Pt. I, Prop. XXXV. 

* Meditations, IV, op. cit., p. 174. 

‘ Reply to Objection II, op. cit., p. 44. 
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he does not will the evil of sin because that evil is nothing real.’” 


Therefore, “ ...God...is not to be regarded as responsible 


A] 


for our errors, though endowed with the power to prevent them.’ 
Sin is not something positive, but is a defect or privation.’ 
“Thus do I recognize that error, in so far as it is such, is noc¢ a 
real thing depending on God, but simply a defect.’* In his 
reply to Gassendi’s Objections to the Meditations, Descartes 
writes: “‘Here you are everywhere guilty of a false assumption 
in taking as a positive imperfection ‘the fact that we are liable 
to err,’ since this is really (except with respect to God) the nega- 
tion of a greater perfection.’ 

Finally, Descartes teaches, this evil which is a privation of 
good, cannot originate in God, but has its origin in the human 
will. “‘We know,” he declares, “that all our errors depend on 
our will.’’"® Yet while evil originates in the will, there is another 
factor involved, that is, the understanding. Now “.. . the light 
of nature teaches us that the knowledge of the understanding 
should always precede the determination of the will.”? Because 
of this fact, evil arises when the will is used beyond the point to 
which our understanding extends. ‘“‘Whence then come my 
errors? ‘They come from the sole fact that since the will is much 
wider in its range and compass than the understanding, I do not 
restrain it within the same bounds, but extend it also to things 
which I do not understand: and as the will is of itself indifferent 
to these, it easily falls into error and sin, and chooses the evil for 
the good.’” 

Errors in judgment, or in the contemplation of the truth, are 
treated by Descartes in much the same way. As in the case of 
errors of conduct, so here, error is a defect and not something 
real. “... By falsity,’ he says, “I understand only the privation 
of truth.’’* Error is not to be attributed to God, “who being 

! Principles, Pt. I, Prop. XXIII. 

* Ibid., Pt. I, Prop. XX XVIII. 

* Ibid., Pt. I, Prop. XXXI. Cf. Ibid., Pt. I, Prop. XXIII. 

* Meditations, IV, op. cit., pp. 173, 177. 

5 Reply to Objection V, op. cit., p. 223. Cf. Reply to Objection III, op. cit., p. 74. 

* Principles, Pt. I, Prop. XLII. 


? Meditations, IV, op. cit., pp. 175-176. 
* Reply to Objection V, op. cit., p. 225. 
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supremely perfect, cannot be the cause of any error.”' The 
source of error, then, must be in the self. Yet the will, in itself, 
is not the origin of error; “for it is very ample and very perfect 
of its kind,” nor is the understanding; “for since I understand 
nothing but by the power which God has given me for under- 
standing, there is no doubt that all that I understand, I under- 
stand as I ought, and it is not possible that I err in this.’” Error 
arises, therefore, from the relation between the will and the 
understanding. We err when we exercise our will beyond the 
limit of clear understanding. 

b. In the doctrine of freedom, Descartes, again like Augustine, 
finds ground for asserting the existence of freedom in the con- 
sciousness of the individual self that it possesses freedom. The 


“és 


following quotations make this evident: . . We are so con- 
scious of the liberty and indifference which exists in us, that there 
is nothing that we comprehend more clearly and perfectly.’” 
‘“‘T made no assumption concerning freedom which is not a matter 
of universal experience; our natural light makes this most 
evident.’’* ‘Refuse then to be free, if freedom does not please 
you; I at least shall rejoice in my liberty, since I experience it in 
myself.’"> In the second place, however, Descartes argues that 
freedom of action must exist in order to justify praise and blame. 
* .. It is the greatest perfection in man to be able to act by its 
[the will’s] means, that is, freely, and by so doing we are in a 
peculiar way masters of our actions and thereby merit praise or 
blame.’”* 

Both of Descartes’s conceptions of freedom are as forms of 
‘power ofchoice.’ They correspond to the two forms of error which 
he has distinguished. One kind of freedom is the power to give or 
withhold assent in matters of which we have not certain knowl- 
edge. This conception is related to that of error in judgment. 
‘* . . We experience a freedom through which we may abstain 
from accepting as true and indisputable those things of which 


1 Meditations, IV, op. cit., p. 178. 

2 Ibid., IV, op. cit., p. 175. 

* Principles, Pt. I, Prop. XLI. Cf. Principles, Pt. I, Prop. VI. 
* Reply to Objection III, op. cit., p. 75. 

5 Reply to Objection V, op. cit., p. 225. 

* Principles, Pt. I, Prop. XX XVII. 
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we have not certain knowledge, and thus obviate our ever being 
deceived.’ “... It is so evident that we are possessed of a free 
will that can give or withhold its assent, that this may be counted 
as one of the first and most ordinary notions that are found 
innately in us.’” The second kind of freedom is the power of 
choice between good and evil and is related to error in conduct. 
“... The faculty of will,’’ Descartes says, ‘consists alone in our 
having the power of choosing to do a thing or choosing not to do 
it (that is, to affirm or deny, to pursue or to shun it), or rather 
it consists alone in the fact that in order to affirm or deny, 
pursue or shun those things placed before us by the understanding, 
we act so that we are unconscious that any outside force con- 
strains us in doing so.’* Freedom in choosing does not imply 
indifference as to the choice. ‘For in order that I should be 
free it is not necessary that I should be indifferent as to the 
choice of one or the other of two contraries; but contrariwise 


the more freely do I choose and 
4 





the more I lean to the one 
embrace it.”” Indifference “is the lowest grade of liberty.”’ 

Descartes has little to say with regard to the grace of God. 
It increases our liberty: “And undoubtedly both divine grace 
and natural knowledge, far from diminishing my liberty, rather 
increase it and strengthen it.”* By grace, furthermore, we have 
an inner illumination which shows us that revelation is from 
God, ‘“‘and that it is clearly impossible that He should lie: a 
fact more certain than any natural light and often indeed more 
evident than it on account of the light of grace." By the grace 
of God, also, I have received that perfection which befits a 
finite being, and therefore ‘I have every reason to render thanks 
to God who owes me nothing.’” 

The problem of harmonizing God’s pre-ordination and man’s 
freedom is simply ignored by Descartes. We are certain of our 

1 Principles, Pt. I, Prop. VI. Cf. Meditations, IV, op. cit., p. 177. 

2 [bid., Pt. I, Prop. XX XIX. 

* Meditations, 1V, op. cit., p. 175. 

4 Ibid., IV, op. cit., p. 175. Cf. Reply to Objection VI, op. cit., p. 248. 

5 Ibid., IV, op. cit., p. 175. 


* Reply to Objection II, op. cit., pp. 43. 44. 
? Meditations, IV, op. cit., p. 177. Cf. Principles, Pt. I, Prop. XXXVIII. 
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freedom' and we must believe in the omnipotence of God, from 
which follows His power to pre-ordain all that can happen.? 
But the attempt to harmonize thesetwo concept ions would 
‘our thought is finite,” 


‘ 


involve us in great difficulties,? since 
and God's power of pre-ordination is infinite.* Therefore, 
although we may ‘“‘know that this power is in God” and are 
conscious of our own liberty, we have not intelligence “‘enough 
to comprehend how He leaves the free action of man indeter- 
minate.’” 
III. The Likeness and the Difference Between the Two 
Thinkers. 

It is difficult to compare the precise teachings of Augustine 
and of Descartes on the problem of freedom, for the two thinkers 
approached the problem from different angles. Yet there are 
two points of contact which we may note. In the first place, 
both relate the problem of evil to the doctrine of the self, through 
the central position given to the will and to our consciousness of 
ourselves as free in willing. A difference is found in the fact 
that Augustine conceives evil as a turning away of the will from 
the good, while Descartes asserts that it is the exercise of the 
will beyond the limit of certain knowledge. In the second place, 
both base their doctrine of freedom as power of choice on our 
consciousness of the possession of freedom. Descartes does not 
modify this conception, but Augustine, in his effort to reconcile 
this doctrine of freedom with the teachings of the Church, 
ends by restricting the power of choice to the first man, Adam, 
alone. 

The fundamental difference, already stated, between Augus- 
tine, the theologian, and Descartes, the philosopher, is, in truth, 
nowhere more apparent than in the discussion of evil and of 
freedom. Descartes’s unconcern in purely theological matters 
is shown by the very brevity of his treatment of these subjects, 
for the domain of freedom lies very near the field of theology 

1 Reply to Objection III, op. cit., p. 75. 


* Principles, Pt. I, Prop. XL. 
§ Ibid., Pt. I, Prop. XLI. 
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which he does not care to enter. The question of pre-ordination, 
also, he sets aside as outside his province. Augustine makes no 
such distinction between the fields of theology and philosophy, 
and therefore attempts to solve all the problems which arise. 
His predominant interest in theology is shown, in the discussion 
of evil, by his long explanation of the origin of evil in a world 
which God created good. It appears again and most strikingly 
in the modification of his original doctrine of freedom to har- 


monize with the doctrines of the Church. 


C. HistorIcAL CONNECTION BETWEEN THE DOCTRINES OF 
AUGUSTINE AND DESCARTES. 


The great similarity of Descartes to Augustine in his funda- 
mental doctrine of the certainty that ‘I exist’ and the minor 
likenesses, in his doctrine of freedom, at once suggest the question 
of Descartes’s knowledge of the teaching of Augustine. Our 
best source is the correspondence of Descartes, for in his philo- 
sophical works, mention of Augustine is found in only one place, 
that is, in his reply to Arnauld’s Objections to the Meditations. 
The references to Augustine may be divided into two classes,— 
those referring to the doctrine of the self, and those referring to 
other matters. The last-named of these classes, which is the 
larger, will be first considered. 

(1) The first of the general references to Augustine is found in 
a letter to Mersenne, written in 1638. ‘‘I have looked for the 
letter in which you cited the passage of St. Augustine, but I have 
not been able to find it. Moreover, I have not been able to gain 
access again to the works of the Saint, to see what you have 
written me about.’" In 1640, Descartes writes to Father 
Mersenne: “That which you have written me about St. Augus- 
tine and St. Ambrose, namely that our hearts and our thoughts 
are not in our power.... Inthis I quite agree with them.’” In 
1641, Descartes writes again to Mersenne: “But, as you write 
me about St. Augustine, I am not able to open the eyes of my 

1Lettre CXLIX, Tome II, Oeuvres de Descartes publiées par Charles Adam 


et Paul Tannery, Paris, 1897-1910, p. 435. (Writer's translation.) 
? Lettre CCXX, op. cit., Tome III, p. 248. (Writer's translation.) 
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readers or to make them give attention to the things which 
must be considered in order really to know the truth,” and 
further on in the same letter, he mentions a passage from Augus- 
tine concerning the possibility of knowing God. In April, 
1641, Descartes sends Mersenne a list of passages from Augus- 
tine, cited by Arnauld in his Objections to the Medications, and 
notes the fact that Augustine and others agree in his view that 
God cannot deceive.2, The next year finds Descartes writing 
to Mersenne that he cannot find a certain passage in Augustine’s 
works concerning the fortieth psalm, and that he has also looked 
for the account of the Pelagian heresy of which he had been 
accused.* In 1644 (?) he writes to Father Mesland that there is 
no preference nor priority between God’s understanding and 
will, and quotes Augustine in support.‘ 

(2) The other group of Descartes’s references to Augustine 
comprises those which deal with the doctrine of the self. The 
first of these is found in a letter to Mersenne, dated 1637, in 
which he writes that he has not mentioned the teaching of St. 
Augustine in De Civitate Dei, XI: 26 “since he does not seem to 
apply it as I do.’> In 1640, he writes to a friend whose name 
is unknown to us, thanking him for calling attention to the 
likeness of the Cartesian argument for the existence of the self 
to that of St. Augustine. Descartes continues: “I have read 
it to-day in the Library of this city, and I have indeed found that 
he employs it to prove the certainty of our existence and finally 
to show that there is a kind of image of the Trinity in us... . 
Whereas I use it to show that this I which thinks, is an immaterial 
substance. These are two very different things, but I am glad 
to have read St. Augustine.’”® In 1640, Descartes writes to 
Mersenne: “You have already called my attention to the 
passage in St. Augustine concerning my ‘I think, therefore I am,’ 
which, I believe, you have asked me about before now. It is in 

1Lettre CCXXVII, op. cit., Tome III, pp. 283, 284. (Writer's translation.) 

2 Lettre CCXXXVII, op. cit., Tome III, pp. 358, 359, 360. 

* Lettre CCLXXIII, op. cit., Tome III, pp. 543, 544. 

‘ Lettre CCCXLVII, of. cit., Tome IV, p. 119. 


5 Lettre LX XVI, op. cit., Tome I, p. 376. (Writer's translation.) 
* Lettre CCIX, op. cit., Tome III, pp. 247, 248. (Writer's translation.) 
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the eleventh book of De Civitate Dei, chapter 26." In Ar- 
nauld’s Objections to the Meditations, he notes the identity be- 
tween the fundamental doctrines of Augustine and those of 
Descartes* and Descartes, in his reply, acknowledges the aid of 
Augustine’s authority.* In 1644, writing to Father Mesland, 
Descartes expresses satisfaction that his thoughts ‘‘agree with 
those of so saintly and estimable a man.’” 

The evidence from Descartes’s letters thus shows clearly that 
he consistently declared his independence of Augustine's teaching. 
Three considerations may be urged in favor of his sincerity. 
The first of these is the fact that he welcomes the aid of Augus- 
tine’s authority. The second is the unlikelihood that he in- 
vented the story of going to the city library to read Augustine. 
The third is the fact that Descartes was educated in a Jesuit 
school; and this makes it very probable that he knew nothing 
of Augustine’s thought. This third consideration alone needs 
elucidation. 

Descartes’s school life of eight years was spent at the Jesuit 
College of La Fléche, newly established in the province of 
Maine. And the influence of the Jesuits did not end with his 
school days but continued throughout his life. He is, indeed, 
always most anxious to win the approval of the Jesuits for his 
work. Of course this wish to stand well with them must have 
been in part due to ulterior considerations of his own safety, but 
his references to them suggest also sincere feeling. Now the 
Jesuits in Descartes’s time were wholly opposed to the teachings 
of Augustine. Their opposition was of long standing. From 
the time of Augustine onward, a fierce contest had been waged 
in the Church over the questions of grace and free will, and the 
teachings of Augustine were the basis of the dispute. The 
Church, through the declarations of the Council of Trent (1563), 

Lettre CCXXII, op. cit., Tome III, p. 261. (Writer's translation.) 

2 Objection IV, Works, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 80. 

* Reply to Objection IV, Works, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 96. 

‘Lettre CCCXLVII, op. cit., Tome IV, p. 113. (Writer's translation.) 

* Descartes’s regard for the opinion of the Jesuits is shown in the Dedication 
of the Meditations. It finds expression also in the Letter to Dinet. (Cf. Works, 


ed. Haldane and Ross, Vol. II, pp. 347 ff.) and in the annotations on Objection VII 
to the Meditations. 
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had attempted to put an end to this bitter strife, but in vain. 
In France, where the conflict was destined to be waged most 
bitterly, Augustine was unknown at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century.! A change came, however, when Jansenius 
and St. Cyran entered upon their effort to elevate the standard 
of the church by reviving the teaching of Augustine. The 
Jansenists thereupon became the champions of Augustine’s 
teachings, especially with regard to freedom.2 The Jesuits, 
on the other hand, upheld the more liberal Pelagian view. Strife 
between the two parties began when the writings of Jansenius 
were condemned. It is easy to see that because of the bitterness 
of the contest Descartes’s education under the care of the Jesuits 
would not have given him a knowledge of Augustine’s works. 
And since he never interested himself in the works of his philo- 
sophical predecessors, there is every reason to believe that he 
reached his certainty of the self’s existence in independence of 
Augustine’s teaching. The fact that these two thinkers, under 
different conditions and in independence, have made the doctrine 
of the existence of the self the basis of their philosophical sys- 
tems, indicates the value of this doctrine as the foundation for 
philosophy. 
MARGUERITE WITMER KERR. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


1On all this, cf. J. F. Nourrisson, La Philosophie de St. Augustin, Paris, 1866, 
Tome II, pp. 187 ff. 

2 The most famous defenders of Jansenist doctrines were the Port Royalists 
and, prominent among them, Arnauld and Pascal. Naturally, the Port Royalists 
approved Descartes’s teaching as it accorded with Augustine's. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Theism and Humanism, being the Gifford Lectures delivered at the 
University of Glasgow, 1914. By ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 
London, New York, Toronto: Hodder and Stoughton, 1915.— 
pp. Xv, 274. 

Mr. Balfour has been known to philosophy hitherto chiefly by his 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt, published in 1879, and his Foundations 
of Belief, published in 1895. To those familiar with these writings the 
argument of the present volume of Gifford Lectures will contain no 
surprises. The theme of the work is what the title suggests, the 
necessity for maintaining some form of “‘Theism’’ as opposed to 
“Naturalism,” if those humanistic beliefs of ours, on which the dignity 
and worth of our life so largely rest, are to be maintained. The 
author regards the acquiescence in ‘‘ Naturalism’’ as, of course, 
possible. He has always acknowledged the marvellous power of 
human beings to pursue the ordinary avocations of their lives, feeling 
as if certain convictions were true and acting as if they were true, even 
with the knowledge that they cannot at all be defended. But he has 
always differed from the view that such a state of things is desirable, 
or even that it can go on. At the best, it marks an unstable state 
of the soul, and it carries with it at least the potentiality of grave 
consequences. 

“To me it appears certain that this clashing between beliefs and 
feelings must ultimately prove fatal, to one or the other. Make 
what allowance you please for the stupidity of mankind, take the 
fullest account of their really remarkable power of letting their 
speculative opinions follow one line of development and their practical 
ideals another, yet the time must come when reciprocal action will 
perforce bring opinions and ideals into some kind of agreement and 
congruity. If, then, Naturalism is to hold the field, the feelings and 
opinions inconsistent with naturalism must be foredoomed to suffer 
change; and how, when that change shall come about, it can do other- 
wise than eat all nobility out of our conception of conduct and all 
worth out of our conception of life, I am wholly unable to understand”’ 
( Foundations of Belief, p. 81). 

Mr. Balfour's justification of the beliefs which lie at the root of our 
higher life, is presented in these lectures, if not with the quite super- 
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lative lucidity of his earlier works, still with a lucidity far in advance 
of most philosophical writing. And except for a certain peculiarity 
of his position to which we shall refer, his argument would not be 
hard to outline. 

Its mainspring plainly lies in a powerful feeling of the limitations 
of human reasoning as a means of obtaining a creed; a feeling originally 
derived, apparently, from a sense of the complete failure in this respect 
of the reigning philosophy of the sixties and seventies—a feeling to 
which he gave pungent expression in his first philosophical work. 
But to say that through human reasoning you cannot obtain a creed 
at all, is at first view rather drastic teaching. It would seem tanta- 
mount to bidding us believe what we please, since all beliefs alike are 
incapable of rational justification. And critics in the past have not 
been slow to urge that such teaching is all that they could derive from 


“ce 


Mr. Balfour’s writings. But in a charming little ‘autobiographical 
parenthesis’’ with which he surprises us in the middle of this book, 
the author seeks now to parry the blow. “This,’’ he says, “is not 
what I have ever wanted to say, nor is it what I want to say now.” 
And he proceeds to tell us whence such a travesty of his real opinions 
probably arose. The source of it was an early “and no doubt em- 
phatically expressed"’ but yet wholly justifiable contempt for the 
attitude of assurance and dogmatism taken up by one particular 


philosophy, which attempted incompetently to reason us into making 
a creed of natural science. 

“IT went to Cambridge in the middle sixties with a very small equip- 
ment of either philosophy or science, but a very keen desire to discover 
what I was to think of the world and why. For the history of specula- 
tion I cared not a jot. Dead systems seemed of no more interest to 
me than abandoned fashions. My business was with the ground- 
work of living beliefs; in particular with the ground-work of that 
scientific knowledge whose recent developments had so profoundly 
moved mankind. And surely there was nothing perverse in asking 
modern philosophers to provide us with a theory of modern science. 
I was referred to Mill; and the shock of disillusionment remains 
with me to the present hour. 

What shocked him, apparently, about this “scientific knowledge 
whose recent developments had so profoundly moved mankind” was 
the discovery that the foundations of it, once Mill had drawn the veil 
from them, were entirely flimsy; that, together with the fact that Mill 
himself never seemed to see it. That this is so, is perhaps the main 
message of Mr. Balfour's first philosophical essay, that “piece of 
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destructive criticism,”’ as he named it in his preface. There were no 
foundations to the whole imposing structure. Nor, for that matter, 
were there any to common sense either. There was no rational proof 
either of the ‘universal causation’ which science assumed; or of the 
existence of the external world, which common sense assumed. And 
the lesson he wished to extract from the situation was not that science 
was untrustworthy or common sense bankrupt; but that Mill had 
gone wrongly to work, and had gone wrong in a specific way. He had 
tried to prove our basal scientific beliefs instead of showing (a) that 
they cannot be proved, and (b) that in common with our basal com- 
mon sense beliefs, they have other claims to our acceptance than 
‘proof.’ And the author’s central contention now—although, of 
course, it is one which he had already suggested in his first work and 
had developed more fully in his second—is that many beliefs besides 
those unprovable ones of common sense and science have the same 
claims to our acceptance as they; and that, among the latter, what 
he calls ‘“‘Theism”’ has a pre-eminent place. 

The author sets out to show the necessity for belief in a Divine 
Being. His position, however, is not exactly that of the old ‘argu- 
ment from design,’ although he makes use of that argument. He 
reaches his Theism through values. And the important matter for 
his readers, is to note quite clearly the relation in which, for him, our 
belief in God stands to our belief in beauty, goodness and truth. 
The argument from design might tell us that certain things cannot 
have been due to mechanism or chance; and the author makes a 
strong point of showing that neither the highest morals nor the highest 
art nor the highest knowledge can have been due to the mere mechan- 
ism of natural selection; and since for him, on the other hand, it is 
incredible that they should have come by chance, it will be seen that 
he goes practically the whole way with those who argued from design 
to a ‘great Designer’ as the ultimate source of things. But the 
author's central argument, the one on which he mainly relies, is 
different from this. 

Mr. Balfour holds and shows at great length, and in agreement 
even with such thinkers as Nietzsche or Huxley, that such things as, 
e. g., the morality of the Sermon on the Mount cannot have come by 
natural selection, because such morality is of no use for the purposes 
of natural selection. If nothing but biological necessity is at work, 
then all our higher powers are accidents. They are by-products. 
For they have no survival value. For instance, “few are the biologists 
who would maintain that care and kindness, lavished on the bio- 
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logically unfit,’ is not detrimental to the biological fitness of the race. 
“But if so, we must agree with Nietzsche in thinking that ethical 


oo 


values have become ‘denaturalized. They are products of selection 
which “‘ have overpassed their primitive purpose.’”” Made by nature 
for a natural object “they have developed along lines which are 
certainly independent of selection, perhaps in opposition to it.” And 
although the difference between what they now are and what the 
primitive purposes of selection required them to be, is not so great as 
in the case, say, of our higher esthetic powers, still ‘no evolutionary 
explanation will bridge the interval.’’ In a word, “If we treat the 
Sermon on the Mount as a naturalistic product, it is as much an 
evolutionary accident as Hamlet or the Ninth Symphony” (pp. 118- 
119). 

But all this, though true and perhaps of itself conclusive, is never 
the main point, with Mr. Balfour. The final contention is always 
that if such chance off-shoots of an irrational mechanical process be 
really all that these things are, then their value is gone. 

“In what setting,” he asks, “‘are we to place morality so that these 
‘denaturalized’ values are to be retained? Can we be content to 
regard the highest loyalties, the most devoted love, the most limitless 
self-abnegation as the useless excesses of a world-system, which in 
its efforts to adapt organism to environment, has overshot its mark? 

“I deem it impossible . . .”’ (p. 119). 

The question, all through, is thus not merely “Whether that which 
is admittedly valuable can be plausibly attributed to chance?” but 
‘‘whether that which is attributed to chance can thereafter regain its 
value?’’ And the answer to both questions is in the negative. 


Of all the values which become lowered or lost the moment we 
accept the naturalistic account of them, those whose loss leaves us in 
the most serious plight are undoubtedly the intellectual. Hence 
much larger space is given to these than to the discussion of esthetic 
and ethical values. And it is at this point that criticism will be most 
likely to lay hold upon Mr. Balfour's exposition. The nerve of his 
main contention in all his works lies here. There seem to be two sides 
to it. On the one hand, while we believe in the presuppositions of 
science and of common sense, in universal causation, say, and the exis- 
tence of an external world, there is yet no ‘proof’ of these things, 
which the author has anywhere found, which he has not shown here 
or elsewhere to be hollow. On the other side, there stands the bio- 
logical story of how our belief in these common sense matters has 
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arisen. And although we cannot reconstruct all the steps whereby 
our basal beliefs have been arrived at, in sufficient detail to see what 
they positively were, we can see clearly enough what they were not. 
They were not valid logical grounds for holding the beliefs. 

The beliefs, then, which lie at the root of all rational procedure 
are the products of unthinking and irrational causes. What is the 
result which Mr. Balfour deduces from this unsettling circumstance? 
Not a warrant for our rejecting these beliefs in toto if we please. But 
he does derive from it the right to reject part of them—that part, 
namely, which, if he gave it its way, would deprive all the rest of the 
only claim they have upon his acceptance. He does not want to be 
deprived of the substantial truth of science and of common sense. 
And the only supposition upon which he can retain it, is the supposition 
which naturalism denies; the supposition that the irrational process 
of selection, whereby we came by these beliefs of science, was really 
being used by a Supreme Intelligence to guide us towards truth and 
not error. Thus, with Descartes, we are forced to believe in God. 
As he could not believe in science without believing in God first, so 
we, beginning at the other end, and accepting the substantial truth 
of science, found a belief in God upon that (pp. 247-274). 

So far, we have outlined a clear and intelligible position. Intel- 
lectual, moral and esthetic values alike require the postulate of 
Theism, and therefore we have a right to believe in it. Yet, amend 
this short sketch of the position as one will, one is pursued by the 
suspicion that it may not be quite true to the original. And the 
difficulty, while partly accounted for by the fact, simply, that one 
has not Mr. Balfour’s own resources of fine expression, does not spring 
from that alone; but is also in part due to the inherent peculiarity of 
the position itself which we referred to—a peculiarity which has 
crept into many people’s thinking, ever since Kant suggested that 
there was another way of obtaining truth than through knowledge. 
All Mr. Balfour's earlier work presupposes this position; though of 
course he did not get it from Kant; to whose somewhat cumbrous 
type of mind he seems always to have felt a not unintelligible aversion. 
But he presupposes the position, in as much as he suggests another 
method for our thought in matters of morality and religion than 
that which prevails in ordinary knowledge. It took the form, in his 
earlier work, of saying that while reason was competent in the one 
sphere it was not in the other. 

Now the author’s early disbelief in the possibility of reaching a 
creed by reasoning survives sufficiently in these lectures to make him 
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avoid expressions which look like ‘reasons’ for the standpoint which 
he commends; and makes him disclaim the title of a philosophy or a 
philosophical system for his general view. The result is, that even 
with the best of management, one’s representation of his views is for- 
ever being betrayed into expressions which would attribute to him more 
of abstract logical reasoning than he probably wishes toclaim. And 
this is the point, we think, on which criticism—at least academic 
criticiem—is likely to fasten. In distinguishing the character of his 
own reasoning, he says, ‘‘ Every system that deserves to be described 
as a constructive philosophy conceives itself not only to be rooted in 
reason, but to be rationalized throughout.’’ And while philosophers 
‘are entirely right if they think that this is what a system ought to be,”’ 
they are wrong in thinking such an ideal practicable. The author, 
for his part, is content, instead of asking ‘‘ what creed reason requires 
him to accept,” to ask ‘‘on what terms the creed which is in fact 
accepted can most reasonably be held” (pp. 262-263). 

Now, whenever the attempt is made to appeal to something else 
than reason in the interests of the higher life, there is a temptation 
for such as feel the impossibility of doing so to indulge in unsympa- 
thetic criticism. And it would not be difficult to urge against the 
distinction made in this concluding passage of Mr. Balfour’s work, 
that it is a distinction without a difference—that the author himself 
appeals to reason here, almost in so many words; only that having 
gone so far with reason he chooses not to go farther. And we would 
urge that criticism. But in fairness one ought to state what one 
conceives ‘going the whole way’ with reason would mean, as con- 
trasted with what Mr. Balfour does. 

Throughout this work, then, unless we have entirely mistaken his 
meaning, Mr. Balfour has been asking what else must be true, if our 
‘inevitable’ beliefs in this, that, and the other thing are to be valid. 
Now our view is that what “reason requires us to accept”’ is always 
the conditions of the possibility of something or other; and therefore 
the author has been appealing to reason all the time in asking for the 
terms of our continuing to hold “the creed which is in fact accepted.”’ 
And ‘going the whole way’ would mean (a) taking as “the creed 
accepted,’’ something much narrower than our belief in the value of 
beauty, goodness and truth, and much more ‘inevitable,’ and (6) 
standing by that absolutely inevitable minimum of a creed, and seeing 
whither we are led by the very impulse in virtue of which we accept it; 
in other words, refusing to change our method. This rigorous pro- 
cedure does not at first sight promise to carry usfar. Perhaps (though 
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we would not be dogmatic on the point) if Mr. Balfour's first book is 
true, it would not carry us anywhere at all. But this does not alter 
the case. If so, then it is back to Mr. Balfour’s first work, that 
philosophy at the present time ought to go. For a revision of that, 
and a revision of much in our own recent philosophy which that work 
remarkably anticipates, a revision such as will show that that rigorous 
method really carries us further than it itself suspected, would seem 
to be the only kind of defence of the higher life which will permanently 
convince. 

A change of method, on the other hand, has always been essential 
to Mr. Balfour. He has always struck out against the view that a 
creed intellectually reasoned out could be an adequate one. All we 
can do is, putting logic aside, to try to make our major beliefs, as it 
were, hang together in some sort of emotional or a-logical ‘con- 
gruity.. And, commenting upon this view of the aim of philosophy, 
at least one eminent representative of a different school of thought 
remarks that the provision of such a “ congruous setting’’ for science, 
morality and art, and also “for the higher religious life, in which these 
main tendencies of our nature attain their consummation and con- 
secration’’ is the most that philosophical prolegomena to religion and 
ethics can accomplish. Without attempting at all to estimate this 
widely shared attitude, it is impossible not to acknowledge that at 
any rate the change of method implied is a weakness; that the anti- 
thesis between the mere provision of a “‘congruous setting’’ for our 
beliefs and the rational justification of them, cannot be pushed far 
without reacting disastrously on the thinker who uses it. If deliberate 
capital be made of it, as in Mr. Balfour's earlier works it undoubtedly 
was, then the misinterpretation against which he secks to defend him- 
self now in the “autobiographical parenthesis,”” becomes well-nigh 
inevitable. The reader, instead of learning that the propositions at 
the root of the higher life are as certain as ‘that I have hands and 
feet,’ will simply learn that common sense things are not at all so 
certain as he had thought them; which, however salutary as a tran- 
sitional stage in education, is not satisfactory as a creed. Instead of 
asking, then, for the conditions upon which a number of beliefs about 
humanly important things may become congruous, we must ask how 
the most elementary belief, that minimum of belief which is necessary 
to enable us even to ask for proof, is as much as possible. It may not 
seem a very broad basis for progress in constructive philosophy. But 
it seems the only way by which solid construction can come. 


1 Professor Pringle-Pattison in the Hibbert Journal for January, 1916. 
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But there is one thing in estimating the value of Mr. Balfour's 
present work which should never be forgotten. The significance of 
this change of method which we criticize and which Mr. Balfour has 
to effect in order to reach his most important constructive results, is 
an academic question. On the other hand, it is not merely to the 
academic public that this book is addressed. And among the wide 
audience for whom it was written and by whom it will be eagerly read, 
its actual constructive character is what will count. Nor, one must 
think, can it, with its style, its sheer human ability, and its theme, 
possibly fail of the richest results. This, largely because of circum- 
stances. There is something propitious in the stormy hour of its 
birth. Among the more reflective of Mr. Balfour's countrymen there 
is, and has been for some time, a disposition which would have 
welcomed his mature thoughts upon first and last things, even though 
the thunder had not been rolling on their ears, or their baptism of 
fire been upon them. And now that these things are there; every 
morning's news, in a sense, bringing them afresh against the ultimate; 
they will read these humble and dignified words rather as the record 
of the faith of one who has faced the issues of his thinking, than as a 
display of dialectical skill by one who occasionally enters the lists for 
his recreation. And reading his treatment of these high questions to 
the stern music of the time, they will at least gather something of that 
seriousness of spirit which is one indispensable condition of an answer. 

J. W. Scorrt. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


The Problem of Knowledge. By Douctas CLypE MACcINTOSH. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915.—pp. xviii, 503. 

“The problem of knowledge has two main subdivisions, the problem 
of immediate knowledge and the problem of mediate knowledge. 
The former is mainly concerned with the problem of acquaintance 
with reality, which is the subject-matter of epistemology proper. 
The latter, the problem of mediate knowledge, includes the problem 
of truth and the problem of its proof” (p. 10). The work before us 
thus naturally falls into two parts, the first part occupying in its 
treatment some three hundred fifty pages, and the second part 
about one hundred thirty pages. In each part there is an historical 
and critical discussion followed by a constructive statement. Dualism, 
idealism and the new realism are passed in review in the discussions— 
“Critiques'’—of the first part, and intellectualism and anti-intellec- 
tualism in the discussions of the second part. In the constructive 
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statements, the author presents and defends what he calls “critical 
realistic epistemological monism,’’ according to which there is imme- 
diate knowledge of the primary qualities of reality, while upon occasion 
of certain sense-stimulations, “‘sense-qualities—particular colors, 
sounds, odors, tastes, and the like—are creatively produced by each 
psychical subject for itself, and in many cases located with more or 
less accuracy in or upon the very object in the environment from which 
the stimulation proceeded”’ (p. 313). 

The “Critiques’’ represent much industry in reading and antagonis- 
tic reaction. The main theories occurring in the history of philosophy 
are summarized with a painstaking differentiation of the various forms, 
important and unimportant, in which these theories have been 
presented by major, minor, and minimal philosophers. This portion 
of the book is encyclopaedic in character. As a sample of the atten- 
tion paid to individual thinkers, it is sufficient to note that under 
dualism are treated in succession the views of Locke, Kant, Schulze, 
Hamilton, Spencer, Bradley, Hodgson, Riehl, Dilthey, Jacobi, Rein- 
hold, Fries, the Neo-Friesians, Herbart, Lotze, Ladd, Pringle-Pattison, 
Strong, Lovejoy, Schelling, Schopenhauer, Volkelt, Cornelius, Kuelpe, 
and B. Russell—all in something less than sixty pages. The analytical 
table of contents and the index of authors are roll-calls of epistemolo- 
gists of all western nations—with the Upanishad philosophers and 
perhaps some others thrown in—and of practically all epistemologistic 
periods. Some names however are omitted. One who knows some- 
thing of the history of philosophy will find in this part of the work a 
convenient resumé of views; but if the film ic run a little too fast 
through the cinematograph there is likely to be a suggestion of vertigo. 
Objection might be made to the distribution of space; but this would 
be the case whatever other distribution might be substituted; so we 
need not linger on this possible criticism. The book is not to be 
recommended to the layman, or even to a beginner who has not a 
teacher to guide him through its mazes. Even an advanced class 
may possibly find it too meticulously detailed in places, and too 
sweepingly oracular in others. The present reviewer has devoted a 
half-year with graduate students to a study of the first part of the 
volume, and finds that they are somewhat bewildered by what to 
them appear infinitesimal differences, hard to keep distinct. And 
yet the main outlines are kept fairly clear. 

The author has a very systematic mind; its creative activity revels 
in orgies of classification. The satisfactoriness of the results will 
naturally be questioned by some of the living specimens carefully 
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pinned down and labeled. The work is frankly written from the point 
of view of critical realism—that is, of one kind of critical realism, for 
there are manifestly going to be many kinds: cf. R. W. Sellars, Critical 
Realism, Rand, McNally & Company (1916)—and the critical dis- 
cussions are dominated by what the victims of the criticism will 
perhaps regard as uncritical prejudice. At any rate there is a sureness 
of touch and definiteness of rubric, which is however not dogmatic, 
because all the dogmaticalness is monopolized by the criticized. 
The present writer, who once unsuccessfully tried to classify Mr. 
Dewey, does not have to make a heavy draft on his imagination to 
anticipate Mr. Dewey’s fatigued resignation under finding his theory 
of immediate knowledge (sic) classified under “I. Antecedents of the 
New Realism. a@...06...0¢. Movements leading to the new 
realism. (1) Disguised psychological idealism, as transitional to 
physical realism.’’ But although from Mr. Dewey’s point of view 
this is not where he belongs, from Mr. Macintosh’s point of view this 
is just where he does belong; so there he is sent, like the naughty 
child into the corner, of course not dogmatically, but nevertheless 
peremptorily. What else can an author do who knows from the out- 
side just what view another holds? 

But even as an external estimate of others’ theories Mr. Macintosh’s 
presentation is not always without fault. May the reviewer take the 
liberty of instancing just one treatment accorded to his own views? 
The only excuse offered for doing this is that this happens to be the 
one case that the reviewer can point to with dogmatic confidence 
that he understands the theory expounded. He is represented as 
having been (in 1907) “obliged to admit that not all qualities per- 
ceived can be regarded as numerically identical with the actual 
qualities.” ‘More recently,’ however, in 1912, “‘as if he had con- 
ceded too much, McGilvary has definitely taken up the problem of 
illusion, hallucination, and kindred phenomena, with the object, 
apparently, of showing that all secondary qualities may conceivably 
be independent of awareness of them”’ (p. 239). ‘He once appealed, 
as we have seen, to the pragmatic test in this connection; to pragma- 
tism then let him go. Why should we seek to reinstate hallucinatory 
elements as independently real, when they have already been rejected 
by common sense on practical grounds?” (p. 240). The present 
writer now agrees with Mr. Macintosh in this matter, and he has so 
agreed for ten years. The only difference on this point is that Mr. 
Macintosh holds that the writer holds a view that he denies holding 
or having held. A careful re-reading of what was written four years 
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ago has failed to reveal any justification for such a misrepresentation, 
The passage referred to treated of color-blindness, not of illusion and 
hallucination. But Mr. Macintosh’s scheme requires that illusion, 
hallucination and color-blindness should be regarded as ‘kindred 
phenomena’; so ‘kindred phenomena’ they are and must be, and 
any one who treats color-blindness in a certain way must logically 
treat illusion and hallucination in the same way. There is no dog- 
matism in requiring this, but there is dogmatism if the requirement 
is not met. 

This example serves to bring out a rather striking characteristic 
of Mr. Macintosh’s habits of thought. Things must be treated whole- 
sale. Whatever is true of color-blindness must be true of ‘kindred 
not dogmatically, but with 





phenomena,’ kinship to be determined 
what amounts to infallibility—according to the classification of Mr. 
Macintosh. In this particular case the classification is explicitly based 
on psychological grounds. ‘The conscious processes in normal per- 
ception and in hallucination are, as processes (apart from their 
antecedents on the one hand and their independent objects on the 
other, neither of which are parts of the processes in question), essen- 
tially identical in kind. If there is creativeness in the one, there is 
creativeness in the other; if there is none in the one, there is none in 
the other’’ (p. 266). “In view, therefore, of the practical identity, 
psychologically speaking, of the normally perceived and the hallucina- 
tory sense-quality, it seems uncritical to cling to the theory of the 
independent existence of only some of the secondary qualities’’ (p. 240). 

But it happens that when the question is raised whether there is 
not “practical identity, psychologically speaking,”” of the normally 
perceived secondary qualities and the normally perceived primary 
qualities, Mr. Macintosh seems to reply that there is. Both are 
“immediately known,"’ and to question this is to quibble (p. 327). 
But though both are immediately known, the “secondary qualities 
are created"’ by the psychical subject, “and thereby the primary 
qualities are revealed” (p. 323). Is it fair for the new realist to retort? 
Mr. Macintosh once appealed, as we have seen, to the psychologic 
test; to psychology then let him go. Why should we seek to reinstate 
primary qualities as independently real, when they have already been 
rejected by idealism on psychological grounds? The only answer 
seems to be that we must treat qualities wholesale, suiting the con- 
venience of our theory in the wholesale classification. Wholesale, 
colors are secondary; wholesale, ‘comparative extension in space and 
duration in time’’ are primary. Thus a certain kind of wholesale 
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classification takes the edge off from the knife blade of the sharp logic 
that was used so incisively against the new realist. 

But to be thoroughly fair to the author on this matter, it ig necessary 
to give his own answer to the question why he does not go to psychology 
after having sent the new realist there. ‘‘With reference to the 
idealistic question as to why human psychical creativity should not be 
viewed as furnishing the explanation of primary qualities, as well as 
secondary, it may be remarked, to begin with, that this conclusion is 
to be avoided, if logically possible, if we have any interest at all in ob- 
jectivity of knowledge, as opposed to agnosticism with reference to the 
reality which stimulates our sensing activities. What it is of special im- 
portance for epistemological theory to be able to maintain is that 
sense-qualities are located not only in the body of the subject, but 
also often in external objects, so that some of the primary qualities, 
such as shape, relative size, location, are as directly present to the 
subject as are the secondary qualities themselves’’ (p. 325). Now 
the reviewer has no quarrel with any desire to obtain objectivity in 
knowledge, nor even with the belief that such objectivity is best 
secured if the theory be true that some ‘actual qualities’ are directly 
present in immediate experience. What he does object to is the 
cavalier treatment of qualities by classes rather than by reference to 
concrete situations. 

Mr. Macintosh has an interesting though complicated view of 
truth, to which in this review no justice can be done. It is an at- 
tempted “synthesis of certain elements of intellectualism on the one 
hand, and pragmatism on the other. May it not perhaps turn out 
that we shall be able to derive the proximate genus [representation] 
for our definition of truth from the one side, and the differentia 
[satisfaction of purpose] of the species from the other?” (p. 438). 
“We arrive then at the following tentative definition. What is taken 
as truth is representation (of subject by predicate, of reality by idea) 
sufficient to mediate satisfactorily the purpose with which the judg- 
ment is made. But what is really true must be representation suffi- 
cient to mediate satisfactorily whatever purpose or purposes ought 
to be recognized in making the judgment. In other words, real 
truth is practical identity of idea with reality, of predicate with 
subject, where the practice in question is ultimately satisfactory, 
as well as the mental instrument which serves it”’ (p. 445; romanized). 
A “very precise, even if somewhat unwieldy, statement of [this] 
representational pragmatism” is given and elaborated (p. 446). But 
the statement is too unwieldy even for quotation, and the elaborations 


too complicated to permit of discussion here. 
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It will have been already correctly surmised that the author regards 
consciousness “‘as a unique productive or creative activity of a 
non-physical subject (an activity further definable in terms of its 
products)”’ (p. 316). 

It is difficult to express briefly a fair estimate of the value of the 
book. The reviewer feels a tremendous admiration for the erudition 
manifested—surprisingly Teutonic in a man whose surname begins 
as does the author’s; and he has obtained much help from a careful 
study of the work, especially of the expository parts of it; but the help 
is rather that which comes from the author's collations than from any 
sympathetic interpretation. Where the reader happened not to be 
familiar with the philosophers expounded, he could have wished to 
be relieved of a suspicion that perhaps they could have said more 
for themselves than the critic said for them—and this suspicion arose 
because once in a while complete justice was not done to familiar 
authors. The constructive portions of the book failed to convince at 
least one person. The author allows himself the freedom to do what 
he finds fault with others for doing; and unless exception be made of 
dogmatising and confident assertion, it is not always done better than 
it had been done by them. A new hat, at any rate, has been thrown 
into the epistemological ring, and not without complete assurance 
of its eventual destiny. If its owner can impart the same confidence 
to bystanders which he himself possesses, they will look upon the 
hat as the ultimate theory of knowledge. And cocksureness among 
us Americans does quite frequently succeed. 

EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVARY. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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Legal Theories and Social Science. Morris R. Conen. Int. J. E., XXV, 

4, PP. 469-497. 

Our legal theories are still wearing the cast-off garments of European 
thought. We retain, for example, the belief of Montesquieu that the division 
of power is the condition of free government. Three really separate divisions 
of government would produce anarchy. Asa matter of fact this division in 
our legal politics is not strict and has been overcome, to a degree, in our extra- 
legal politics. Our courts are to a certain extent legislative; our executives, 
legislative and judicial; and our legislatures, administrative. We are forever 
overstepping and trying to disregard this false and impossible theory of 
separation. The desire that the law should be uniform, certain, and free 
from personal bias has led to the view that “it is not within the judge’s function 
or within his power to enlarge or improve or change the law.”’ In reality 
both our common law and our legislative law is largely judge-made. Chief 
Justice Marshall is one of the creators of our federal constitution; and all 
legislation is formed and recreated by means of judicial interpretation. 
Legislation, like judge-made law, shows a great degree of continuity. In 
England much interpretation of legislative acts is executive. It was formerly 
said that law asserts the previously formed will of the monarch. This view 
has been retained, with the exception that the will of the people has replaced 
the will of the monarch. Judges often couple this statement with the incon- 
sistent one that law is justice or reason. The people do not create constitu- 
tions or legislative acts. This phonograph theory of the law has bred the 
mistaken view that it is an already completed and closed system. The va- 
rious matters that the law tries to bring under its regulation are objects of 
specialized endeavor, and only experts can decide them. Courts cannot, 
therefore, safely rely upon antiquated theories of economics dealing with 
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competition, freedom of contract, private property, etc. The conflict be- 
tween the law and social science is principally due to the interpretation which 
the courts put upon the provisions of our bill of rights. History and political 
science have discarded the theory of natural rights. Nor can these latter be 


defended on the ground of justice or public interest. 
ALLEN J. THOMAS. 


Introspection as a Biological Method. C. Jupson Herrick. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., XII, 20, pp. 543-551. 

Professor Woodbridge’s contention that sensations are not elements of 
consciousness seems corroborated by neurological studies. The cortex has 
no means of receiving simple sense data, nor does its activity consist in relating 
raw sense materials. But however we may conceive of the relation between 
mind and body, consciousness is a very real factor in biology. The subjective 
experiences of individuals form an integral part of their behavior complex, 
and must be taken into account by the biologist by means of introspection. 
The objective manifestations in a human community where consciousness is a 
vital factor differ greatly from those in animal communities where it is not. 
Nor is our inability to measure the action of consciousness in terms of 
energy transformation a disproof of such action. Briefly, the facts show 
that it would be both inexpedient and unscientific for the behaviorist to 
eliminate introspection from his programme. Yet introspection should not 
be overemphasized to the neglect of the objective method; the one must sup- 


plement the other. 
GERTRUDE A. BAKER. 


La Signification historique de la “‘ Géométrie’’ de Descartes. PIERRE BOUTROUX. 

Rev. de Mét., XXII, 6, 814-827. 

The synthetic era in mathematics reached its climax in the triumph of the 
algebraic method, near the middle of the 17th century. For the orientals, 
algebra was a set of ingenious practical devices, to which the savants of the 
16th century gave a theoretical basis. For all intuitive perceptions algebra 
undertook to substitute artificial compositions. Soscience, which the Greeks 
had regarded as a contemplation of ideal objects, became a creation of the 
human spirit, a synthetic composition, and the aim of the scientist was to 
constitute a powerful and efficacious method. In this spirit Descartes pro- 
posed to apply algebra to geometry, to make it into a science. He wished to 
break with the tradition of ancient geometry, available only for virtuosos. 
Fermat, several years before the publication of Descartes’s Géométrie (1637), 
set forth his method of codrdinates, relating algebraic method to the study of 
the curve. But Fermat, though he opened the way to analytic geometry, 
never repudiated the old geometry. With Descartes algebraic method be- 
came universalized for geometry. He defined lines and conic sections by 
equations instead of constructing them theoretically by points. Mathematics 
became a great mechanical industry. But the analytic geometry of Des- 
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cartes contained in germ problems destined to react on the course of mathe- 
matical progress. Every algebraic equation can be represented by a curve, 
but the converse is not true. The difficulty appeared in special problems, 
the first of which was ‘the inverse problem of tangents,’ where the question 
is one of determining the curve, the tangents being given, at a certain point. 
In Descartes’s solution there appeared what we call to-day a transcendent 
function of X. But thisis not an algebraic function and so the curve which 
represents it is not an algebraic curve in the Cartesian sense. For Descartes 
the problem was logically unsolvable. But Barrow (1669-70) identified it with 
the problem of areas or the finding of primitive functions. So the modern 
theory of differential equations was founded. This procedure permits a 
‘graphic’ method applicable to differential equations which cannot be inte- 
grated. Thus Descartes’s mathematical work led to an exposition of the limits 
as well as the success of the algebraic method. The notions which our in- 
tuitions permit us to divine are after all richer than the artificial compositions 
of algebra. We have called the Greek geometrician a dreamer, ‘fishing with 
a line of pretty theorems.’ But we ourselves are coming to see that the 
edifice of science is something not of our own making. We have outstripped 
the Greeks only in realizing the value to ourselves of elaborate scaffolding in 


order to scale its heights. 
Marion D. CRANE. 


La valeur humaine de la vérité. F.PAULHAN. Rev. Phil., XLI, 1, pp. 24-61. 

Human action always aims at remedying some mal-adjustment. When 
such action is unsuccessful, man more or less consciously resorts to deceit. 
He creates for himself a fictitious world in which his ideals are realized or 
comes to believe that the real world is more nearly as he would like it to be. 
The réle of truth in life is much more restricted and the part of error, illusion, 
and deception much more important than even Pragmatists believe. Witness 
the transforming power of suggestion, auto-suggestion, and the illusions of art. 
Witness the enterprises, discoveries and inventions inspired by deceptive 
beliefs as to their outcome, pursued in blind faith or ungrounded optimism, 
and successful only through error or for reasons unforeseen. Witness the 
host of dogmas, conventions, and superstitions at the basis of our common life 
and institutions, harbored, cherished, perpetuated, even in the face of criticism 
and experience. No investigation is absolutely disinterested; the facts are 
always construed. Even the philosopher cannot escape the influence of 
tradition and prejudice. Scientific truth is at best only approximate, often 
merely symbolic, and frequently but hypothesis or myth or formulas sought 
for their utility in theory and practise. No new set of concrete facts can be 
predicted with certainty. We have more exact knowledge than the savage, 
but also more illusions. A society based on clairvoyance and sincerity is 
inconceivable, would be intolerable, and can hardly inspire fantasy and romance. 
It appears impossible to justify life except by sophisms; life must be accepted 
or rejected, and acceptance entails errors and illusions. The only means of 
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avoiding error is not to think, as of mistakes, not to act. Human instincts 
can neither be relied upon nor their deficiency supplied by reason. The dif- 
ferentiation of functions in society is accompanied by a differentiation of 
interests, opinions, and beliefs, necessarily involving fictions, illusions, error. 
Nor is this but a passing state of human existence. Complete adaptation for 
man is impossible, since both he and his environment are in a constant state 
of change. This aberration at the beginning of human evolution, from which 
springs the eternal necessity of suffering, evil, illusion, and error, may extend to 
the very heart of reality. The life of man is unique in the world; it is a con- 
tinual invention. He can never completely foresee or know how to conform 
his conduct by applying what knowledge he has; hence he must fall back on 
imaginative conceptions, partial schemes and insufficient ways of acting. It 
is obvious then that error, illusion, and deception are necessary to life and 
action; they prompt to activity when cold truth is powerless or not to be had. 
They are necessary to the discovery of truth and sometimes create reality or 
transform themselves into truth. They render life and social achievement 
less laborious and stern. They can plainly, then, be advantageous. In 
general they are useful when they help us to organize our knowledge or prompt 
to action without misguiding or bewildering us. The love of truth for its own 
sake is one of these useful illusions. Disinterested curiosity, which does not 
tend to action, but seeks truth in and for itself, takes its departure and derives 
its justification from our interest to know reality in order to conform our ac- 
tions to it or conform it to our desires. Knowledge is a means to activity; 
but like other means it tends to become anend. It is an extremely important 
means, for it is a necessary condition of human life and one of man’s highest 
values. It is superior to error and deceit as a guide to action, and gives to the 
latter whatever value they possess. In tiie division of labor, therefore, it 
has become the special function of a special class to seek truth for its own 
sake and regard it as of absolute, highest or exclusive worth; but to interpret 
this devotion to truth as anything more than an indication of a division of 
labor is to lose sight of the unity of social functions or the synthesis of human 
life. Such specialization, illusion or deception is, however, a good, a neces- 
sity, a duty, if it can be counter-balanced or the harmony re-established by 
some opposing or superior social force. It is the duty of all to seek truth to 
some extent; but different men, or the same man at different times, require 
different proportions of truth and error. A singular synthesis of illusion and 
lucid vision is necessary to human activity. Even when we seek truth above 
all things we must conceal it and alter it, and to love it as we ought, we are 


obliged to exaggerate its worth. 
RAYMOND P. HAwEs. 


Kausale und konditionale Weltanschauung. JULIAN VON ZACHARIEWICZ. 
Ar. f. sys. Ph., X XI, 2, pp. 173-185. 
Since the middle of the nineteenth century a large number of scientists 
have become interested in philosophy. Among those who have been especially 
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famous as scientists we may mention Haeckel, Mach, and Ostwald. Now 
comes Max Verworn, the famous physiologist. He proposes to do away with 
the word ‘cause,’ and substitute ‘conditions.’ This change, he believes, will 
help to clear up our thinking. The idea is interesting. We have had Teleo- 
phobie and Vitalophobie in scientific quarters, and now we have Kausalo- 
phobie. Verworn’s argument is that there is no single factor in a causal situa- 
tion which may be called the ‘cause’ exclusively, but a whole series of factors 
which constitute ‘conditions.’ We must retain both ‘conditions and ‘cause,’ 
however. They are as subject and object, the internal and the external. The 
conditions exist as the ground or potentiality of the event. The cause, 
operating upon these from without, gives us the event. This is true both in 
the physical and psychical fields. The conditions of the event must be kept 
distinct from the cause, and both are essential to adequate interpretation of 
reality. Changes in scientific terminology have sometimes proved helpful, 
but Verworn’s suggestion is not well grounded. Were he better grounded in 
philosophy and the history of the causal problem, his suggestion might have 
some weight, but he is lacking in such knowledge. 
D. T. Howarp. 


La pensée symbolique du point de vue de l'introspection et dans ses rapports a 

l'esthétique. J. Pé&rEs. Rev. Ph., XLI, 2, pp. 164-181. 

All thought has a sensory or somatic accompaniment. This forms the 
symbol of thought. Thus the movement of walking can accelerate the con- 
ception of ideas, and mental activity gives an animated character to the 
bodily movement. When we think of imagining or anticipating there is a 
certain bodily attitude of looking. Understanding is represented by a bodily 
attitude of audition. We can only think of the generai form of the mental 
life, duration, by means of the symbol of space. Thought is impossible with- 
out representations of facts or of verbal images. Even the most abstract 
thought is accompanied by a feeling of a difficulty being overcome, of a certi- 
tude being built up. The symbol is nopthe metaphor; the metaphor identifies 
aspects of different facts. It is less necessary, more arbitrary, less adequate 
than the symbol. One could imagine a poetry without metaphor and in which 
the words would suggest much more than their definite signification. This 
symbolism already appears in the distant associations sometimes connected 
with delicate odours. The symbol is more fundamental than the myth or the 
metaphor, and is less subject to suppression by the positivistic spirit. It is 
the symbol in thought which explains primitive superstition, which binds 
together what is without connection. Our feelings lend a sense to objective 
representations, which become their symbol; they become the symbol as 
developing the theme of these feelings. This would create mythology, if 
not restrained by critical thought. This tendency is expressed in poetry, in 
which large use is made of symbolism. The ‘decadents’ seek to produce their 
effect by an abandon of thought to the play of chance associations, by pas- 
sivity to impressions from without. The classical and romantic schools 
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preserve a character of exaltation. Here imagination is visible in the con- 
scious choice of facts and episodes whose nature lends itself to symbolism. 
We tend too much to regard the creative imagination as merely the effect of 
the law of least effort. Symbols are collective as well as individual. The 
poet creates symbols; he universalizes the facts of his personal experience. 
The symbol appears in painting when the painting is left indeterminate, 
allowing the soul to float between several alternatives. The symbol is most 
in use when there is an opposition between science and art. Symbolism is 
found among those authors who, like G. D’Annunzio, give their characters 
abstract appelations. In this case there is built up a kind of mythology, by 
a process the reverse of primitive mythology, which went from the concrete to 
the abstract, while this goes from the abstract to the concrete. Symbolism 
is found in sculpture and the plastic arts. The plastic representation is rooted 
in the psychological life. The plastic representation of mythology raises it 
out of its indetermination and thus reveals its incongruence with objective 
reality. Thus the critical spirit in Hellenic philosophy coincided with the 
most perfect divine effigies. The plastic representation as a symbol has both 
definite reality and the indeterminateness of the things of the soul. In poetry 
words are used for their suggestive power independently of their precise 
meaning. It may be that synaesthesia is important in poetry associating 
colors with sounds. Every word has many sensuous associations. The 
symbolist poets make great use of these associations. The epithet ‘decadent’ 
applied to poetry seems to indicate that such poetry is a relaxation of the 
ordinary synthetic and controlling power of thought. But such poetry is 
really the product of great effort. There is a lyric disorder which is not pure 
incoherence. We must not regard thought by images, and much less symbolic 
thought, as an effect of inertia. Although imagination may embarass under- 
standing, it may also assist it. The secret of inspiration and discovery is in 
giving ourselves up to the free and capricious play of associations. Mytho- 
logical thought ought not to be regarded as mere puerility; it sprang from 
human impotence in dealing with nature, not from the preponderance of the 
lower faculties emancipated from critical thought. We ourselves personify 


Destiny or Providence. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


A Comparative Study of Spinoza and Neo-Realism as Indicated in Holt’s Concept 
of Consciousness. M. M. Lowentuac. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 
XII, 25, pp. 673-682. 

The method of mathematics dominates the thought of both Spinoza and 
Holt. Influenced by the extraordinary development of the mathematico- 
physical sciences of his day, Spinoza conceives of all truths as mathematical 
and treats everything as if it were a line or a plane. Influenced by the more 
recent development of mathematical or symbolic logic, Holt conceives of all 
being as mathematical both in stuff and in form. Both Spinoza and Holt 


start with a completely self-dependent given, and hold that true knowledge is 
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intuitive or immediate or assumed. They differ, however, in their conception 
of the nature of this given and in their method of proceeding from it to the 
rest of reality. For Spinoza the given is Substance, God, or the whole; for 
Holt a number of simple, neutral, logical or mathematical entities. Spinoza 
tries to deduce from the nature of this most complex whole the properties 
and relations of the simpler particulars or parts. Holt attempts to deduce 
from the nature of his most universal simples the hierarchy of complexities 
composing the intricate structure of the whole. For both Spinoza and Holt 
mind and matter, though distinct and distinguishable, are but two mani- 
festations, classes, manifolds or sets of relations of one and the same substance. 
Both try to introduce into an otherwise static universe a causal, dynamic 
element of change. ‘Natura Naturata’ corresponds to Holt’s totality of all 
possible ‘Givens’; ‘ Natura Naturans’ to his totality of ‘ propositions.’ 
RayMOND P. HAwEs. 


Der Widerspruch in Wesen des Sittlichen und Sosialen. ARTHUR GOLDSTEIN. 

Ar. f. G. Ph., XXII, 1, pp. 19-33. 

There is a fundamental contradiction between the social will and the moral 
will, which contemporary terminology does not sufficiently recognize when 
it gives us a compound like Social Ethics (Sozialethik). Social and Ethical 
are as opposite as black and white. The social will has its source in feeling, 
and intellect occupies a secondary place with reference to it. In morality, 
on the contrary, the intellect and its fixed principles direct the will. The 
social will is always egoistic, whether it be directed towards an individual or a 
universal good. The moral will is non-egoistic. This does not mean altruis- 
tic, for altruism or an expression of the social will is egoistic in character. 
The social will affirms the I,—the moral will the not-I. The two tendencies 
of will appear therefore to oppose one another. But while opposed, they are 
moments of each other, the poles of a single reality. The social will as based 
on feeling and direct assertion of value, is at once reinforced and opposed by 
the moral will, grounded on reflection. One therefore cannot displace the 


other; both should have play. 
D. T. Howarp. 


Die Philosophie des Als Ob und das Kantische System gegentiber einem Erneuerer 
des Atheismusstrettes. H. VarnInGeR. Kant-Studien, XXI, 1, pp. 1-25. 
Hugo Bund published in 1913 a book called Kant als Philosoph des Katholis- 

mus, in which he characterized the Kantian A/s-Ob conception as ‘jesuitical.’ 

In a second book, Die Naturwissenschaft als Sttitspunkt des religiésen Glaubens. 

Mit Einem Wort sur Kant-Frage, he continued his attack on the Kantian 

system and the Als-Ob philosophy. Because harm might come to certain 

people from what looks like a desire to renew the atheism controversy which 
was waged in 1799 against Fichte and Forberg, Vaihinger sees fit to notice 
some points in Bund’s later book. The style of the book is very careless, but 
this might be forgiven were it not for the fundamental contradictions in which 
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the author involves himself, and the denunciations in which he indulges. 
(1) On the subject of natural science he takes a contradictory position. On 
the one hand he ascribes to its influence all the discords between faith and 
reason which he finds in our time. Further on, however, he declares that 
science can ‘further’ religious faith. (2) In the matter of religious faith, he 
denounces vigorously those who would attempt to substitute a pure culture 
religion for the naive faith of the people and inveighs against an undogmatic 
religion. On the other hand he appears to agree that it is a mistake to attempt 
to make plausible ‘the hardest ideas’ of faith. (3) In treating the traditional 
Kant, he praises the spirit of the Kantian philosophy, declaring that even 
in the present war the Kantian spirit of self-sacrifice inspires the soldier on 
the field of battle. But he accuses Kant himself of an eclecticism both of 
doctrine and character amounting to lack of moral earnestness, and finds his 
opportunism akin to the practice of the Romish church, which from his point 
of view is the worst reproach he can bring. Vaihinger’s book, Die Philosophie 
des Als-Ob, attempts to show, by a detailed examination of Kant's published 
works, in how far he used the As-if conception. Bund praises Vaihinger's 
work, but considers the Als-Ob philosophy a menace to religion. He does 
not understand that it emphasizes the usefulness and necessity of Religion, 
while making it fundamentally independent of all metaphysical speculation. 
The history of philosophy and theology shows indeed that great philosophies 
which may at first have shattered the faith of the weak have been taken 
finally to be the supports of Religion. Vaihinger in his book collects material 
in which Kant appears to call in question the ontological substantiality of the 
ideas and to urge that we must act as if their absolute existence was a matter 
to be indicated. Bund assumes that this interpretation of Kant is the 
only authentic one, and on the ground of it accuses Kant of duplicity. 
As a matter of fact, Kant’s careful weighing of pro and con indicates his 
great intellectual veracity. Bund accuses D. Theol. Steinman, in his Zeit- 
schrift, Religion u. Geistes kultur, of drawing a distinction between traditional 
dogma on the one side and a spiritual culture religion under the influence of 
the Kantian philosophy on the other. Bund forgets that such a distinction 
must always exist, not only in religion but in all other provinces of life, and 
that wise governments will conserve both, preventing so far as possible the 
assertion of stiff dogmatic formulae and the intolerance which results from 
them. If Bund had read the second edition of Die Philosophie des Als-Ob, he 
would not have accused Vaihinger of lack of courage and opportunism, for 
he would have found there an account of the external circumstances,— 
lack of strength and time to perfect it,—which prevented an earlier pub- 
lication of the work. Vaihinger did publish in 1899 or later in various ac- 
cessible forms and places brief abstracts of his research. He worked with 
the published writings of Kant, always available to all students. His inter- 
pretation of Kant is a personal one, not generally subscribed to by students 
of Kant, and can hardly therefore be called a ‘revelation’ as Bund would 
have it. Bund reproaches Vaihinger with allowing in Kant-Studien repre- 
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sentations of Kant according to the traditional view. But such a publication 
ought surely to be open to the views of all reputable scholars, and not 
simply to one interpretation, however convinced its author may be of its 
validity. 

Marion D. CRANE. 


Le Pancalisme. A. LALANDE. Rev. Ph., XL, No. 12, pp. 481-512. 

In a theory called Pancalism, Mr. J. M. Baldwin attempts to show that the 
aesthetic is more capable of furnishing a conception of reality than either the 
logical or moral norms. To do this he first gives the history of the idea of 
reality following the genetic method pursued in Thought and Things. He 
next reviews the modern doctrines of reality, refutes them and establishes the 
necessity of a theory of reality both immediate and synthetic based on the 
idea of the Beautiful. He hopes to find in the mental functions genetically de- 
veloped a manner of thinking and feeling such that, claiming nothing beyond 
itself, it will not, on the other hand, suppress the other functions. The 
aesthetic function alone can satisfy these conditions. The beautiful is an 
imaginative semblance, and includes the opposition between being and 
image; it is inseparable from the notion of person, and so contains the dis- 
tinction of self and not-self; it must be something unique, and so implies the 
antithesis of singular and general. But all these dualisms it resolves in a 
harmony: “there is not a state of soul more perfectly one and indivisible 
than aesthetic joy.”” In the work of art, subject and object, impersonal 
objective truth and subjective personal value, theoretic and affective logic 
are united. Logic recognizes the existence of error; ethics of evil. Art has 
for its theme a world which includes both, while it ignores its own contra- 
dictory, excluding the ugly from its domain. Aesthetic intuition unites the 
actual and the ideal. It is above and envelopes the theoretical and practical 
reasons. It alone gives an adequate conception of reality. The real, in the 
last analysis, is “‘the whole of the contents of consciousness in so far as they 
are organized, or capable of organization under the aesthetic form.”” Some 
criticism seems necessary. First, Mr. Baldwin mentions Kant as a precursor 
of Pancalism; a position which he can hardly he said to deserve. Again, the 
postulates of the genetic method on which the theory is largely based are 
such as to cast doubts upon its truth. Moreover, the aesthetic norm seems 
to lack in many ways the ability to absorb the other norms or the forms of 
reality which they suppose or establish. The logical, moral and aesthetic 
norms appear more properly to be parallel. Fix the attention on any one 
and the others seemingly become its corollaries. The work of art nourishes 
itself upon, and absorbs into itself all the science, all the personal and social 
life of its age. But could science and the moral life be perfected they would 
fill us with such a sentiment of beauty that all works of art would appear 
insignificant beside them. The aesthetic norm has rights equal to the logical 
and moral; but it cannot be accorded the hegemony. 

GERTRUDE A. BAKER. 
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Nietssche’s Superman. Wiu.1amM M. Satter. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., XII, 16, pp. 421-438. 

‘Superman’ is one of the strong, picturesque expressions which Nietzsche 
loved to use, and it covers a substantial thought. The word is formed quite 
naturally, and had been used by others before him. The word ‘super’ occurs 
frequently in his writings, as in ‘super-German,’ ‘super-national,’ ‘super-hel- 
lenic,’ etc. Nietzsche’s early idealization of the superior and great was some- 
what dampened during the period of his reaction from Wagner, but it comes 
into full sway again in Thus Spake Zarathustra. ‘Superman’ is man as he 
might be, not another species. But the great men of history are ‘all-too- 
human.’ There has never beena ‘superman.’ Nietzsche's problem was, to what 
extent could we sacrifice the development of humanity to the end of bringing 
a higher type than man into existence? Whether he meant a distinctly new 
order of beings is a question, for his relation to Darwinism is a mooted point. 
It seems that he finally settled down to thinking of supermen as simply ex- 
traordinary human specimens, who if favored instead of opposed, might 
considerably modify the human type. In the past great men have existed, 
but only by accident. He proposes deliberately to establish the higher type. 
How is the superman to be got? The answer is vague. Nietzsche was aware 
of the slowness of social change, and had no short cut to Utopia. Patience 
and moderation must be used in developing the new type. He observes that 
the first disciples of a doctrine prove nothing against it. We must put our 
minds to the matter, and realize that the result is in our own hands. This 
is a first step. Then we must use purpose, selection, and experiment for 
centuries, if need be, in order to arrive at the desired goal. Let us start with 
the best we can find, and hope sooner or later to get a world-result. The 
initiative to such enterprise must be furnished by men who are at once thinkers 
and men of action. They must be complete men, of large character. They 
will not neglect material matters, for these are necessary to the scheme, and 
they will control wealth in the interests of the end they have at heart. They 
will understand marriage as ‘‘the will of two to create one who is more than 
they who create it.” Accident and education may both produce great men, 
and both are to be made the most of. The higher type will be developed 
under conditions of stress and conflict. Nietzsche did not believe that physical 
war is a great stimulant, though it is of some value, as history shows. The 
war which he praises most is that between ideas and their marshaled hosts. 
The men of the future will largely train themselves. They will concede to 
themselves the right to exceptional conduct, which builds up genius, but 
breaks down weaker men. Nietzsche had nosettled convictions as to details 
and method, but he hoped that in the long run the best would come to victory. 

D. T. Howarp. 
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' NOTES. 
A DISCLAIMER AND AN EXPLANATION. 


In his recent book, The Problem of Knowledge, Assistant Professor 
D. C. Macintosh makes the following declaration of his critical findings: 
“G. T. Ladd... is a disciple of Lotze whose Lotzianism is tinged with 
influences from the modified Scottish philosophy of Noah Porter.” This 
statement is not only a mistake from the point of view of any critic who has 
studied the writings of the three persons involved, but its truth is made quite 
impossible by the plain facts of my mental development. After desultory 
reading as a boy, I began the more systematic study of philosophy during 
my Junior and Senior years in Western Reserve College (1862-64). The 
required text-books at that time were Thompson's Outlines of Thought and 
Hamilton's Metaphysics, besides copious portions of the writingsof Paley and 
Butler. By myself, or with Professor Carroll Cutler, I also read a good deal 
in the writings of Reid (Collected Writings, with Hamilton’s Notes and Dis- 
sertations), of Stewart, and of Berkeley. Not long after, for I was two years 
in business between college and Andover Seminary, I worked my way carefully 
through Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 

Porter's Human Intellect did not appear until 1868, and it was a year later 
before I even laid eyes on a copy. Meantime I had finished my theological 
studies, during which I had deliberately and persistently paid little attention 
to the courses of lectures, but had studied very carefully such works, distin- 
guished far more by psychological insight and profundity of reflective thinking 
than any of the more modern German writers, as Miiller’s Lehre von der 
Siinde and parts of Dorner’s Lehre von der Person Christi, and Rothe’s superb 
work on Theologische Ethik. But it was not until 1881, when I went to Yale 
to take over President Porter’s work in psychology and the history of philoso- 
phy, that I made any study of the Human Intellect, or even read it carefully 
through. I continued for several years to use it as a text-book, however, for 
two reasons. I thought it neither politic nor fair to begin my work at Yale 
by changing the textbook; and the Human Intellect was the book which, at that 
time, had more of the best and most recent work in France and Germany 
incorporated into it, than any other book in English. 

I take this occasion to say that it is not at all to the credit of the younger 
generation of teachers and writers on psychological subjects that they are so 
reluctant or so ignorant as not to recognize the great work done for American 
learning and reputation by Noah Porter. But I was never his disciple, even as 
accepting ‘“‘a modified form of the Scottish philosophy.”’ I rejected the funda- 
mentals of the Scottish philosophy too early, and too much on my own in- 
itiative, to have become even “tinged” with it twenty and more years later. 
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Much the same thing is true, though in a different way, with regard to my 
alleged discipleship under Hermann Lotze. I never studied with Lotze. 
I never studied in Germany. I was never but twice in Germany,—once only 
to pass through from Copenhagen to London, and once from Italy to Paris. 
Moreover I had been studying and writing on philosophical subjects for twenty 
years before making the most superficial acquaintance with Lotze. This 
acquaintance began with the translation of his Dictate. As the Preface of the 
first of these volumes, the one on Metaphysics, expressly states, these trans- 
lations had the double purpose of affording a convenient ‘Scheme’ for the 
teacher, and of increasing the popular interest in the study of philosophy as a 
means of culture. They served for years in successive issues both these 
purposes. It was later than this that the Microcosmus was translated (I 
never read it in the original); and still later when I began to use it, for the 
same purpose as that for which the Outlines had been used, but with the 
advanced pupils who began to come to study at Yale after the publication of 
the first edition of my Physiological Psychology in 1887. It afforded a basis 
for a full year’s course in the discussion of philosophical problems. But then 
I used this only occasionally. I made the same use of Schopenhauer’s World 
as Will and Idea, of von Hartmann’'s Philosophy of the Unconscious, of 
Hegel's Phaenomenologie des Geistes; and of other similar works by the greater 
authors in philosophy. And no one obtained his Ph.D. who had not had 
two full years of study of the three Critiques of Kant. 

At the first thorough study of Lotze’s Microcosmus I detected the two funda- 
mental fallacies of the Lotzian philosophy as a consistent system which, as 
it still seems to me, prevent its hanging together, soto say. In the first place, 
the moment Lotze leaves the domain of the purely physical, his reconciliation 
of the principle of mechanism with “ the Idea " becomes rhetorical only, and not 
in any sense of the words satifactorily scientific or satisfactorily metaphysical; 
and second, his purely subjective conception of the category of Time vitiates 
the application, in reality, of the principle of mechanism. But it is not my 
purpose to criticize the Philosophy of Lotze, but only to point out that Asis- 
tant Professor Macintosh’s characterization of me as a disciple of Lotze neither 
justifies itself from the critical point of view nor from that of an acquain- 
tance with the facts of my mental development. 

I also take this occagion to deny that I am anybody’s disciple, in any strict, 
not to say tenable, meaning of the word. In saying this I put forth no claim 
to originality, much less to the slightest spark of genius. My freedom is due 
to the manner of my study of philosophical problems and to the facts of my 
mental development. I did not begin by criticizing others, or by trying to patch 
up some kind of a so-called system. I began, and kept on, studying particular 
problems, under all the light from science and history which I could discover 
to be thrown upon them. After eighteen consecutive years of exceedingly 
hard work had resulted in two large volumes on a theological subject, I turned 
with inexpressible relief to the studies which led to the publication of my 
book on physiological psychology. The student of these days can have no 
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conception of what this meant under my circumstances in those days. For 
it was not the reading of Helmholtz, or Fechner, or Weber, or Wundt, that led 
me to the study of this subject; it was the interest in the subject which led me 
to the study of these authors. And inasmuch as no dictionary was then avail- 
able, not infrequently it was necessary to translate the German roots into the 
corresponding Greek roots, in order even to know the meaning of the terms in 
anatomy and physiology. 

From the psychological and the historical points of view, and after reading, 
without the systematic bias of the ‘disciple,, many books, and taking scores 
and finally hundreds of mature pupils with me over the ground year after 
year, I came to form tentative or more or less final opinions on most of the 
principal problems of philosophy. This is simple historical fact; and it square- 
ly contradicts Assistant Professor Macintosh’s characterization of me and 
my work. 

But there is a wider interest involved in all this than anything purely per- 
sonal can possibly be. In the same book (p. 8) I am called a ‘dogmatist.’ 
Whether this designation should be passed back to the writer whose disciple 
I am declared to be, I am not interested to inquire. The name ‘dogmatist’ 
has a comical sound as applied to one who for two-score years has been at- 
tacked as a rationalist, and sometimes denounced as a very dangerous and 
heretical rationalist. But the way in which either name is customarily em- 
ployed is usually mischievous to the cause of honest and clear thinking. To 
divide and subdivide, and pigeon-hole, and label, after the fashion of the book 
from which I have quoted, gets no whither in the direction of improving the 
substance or the history of reflective thinking. And it is particularly to be 
deprecated in a “School of Religion’’ at a time when the graduates into the 
ministry are being less and less looked up to by the great body of the intelligent 
and the thoughtful among the people, as trusted teachers of the truths which 
they are especially commissioned to teach. 

GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 


At Princeton University Dr. H. C. Longwell has been appointed Assistant 
Professor and Preceptor in Philosophy, and Dr. Donald W. Fisher, Instructor 
in Philosophy. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been convicted 
under ‘the defence of the realm act.’ Under these circumstances the English 
Government finds it impossible to issue a passport to him to leave the country. 
Accordingly, his lectures at Harvard, which were to be given next spring, 
must be postponed until another year. Professor Royce will resume his own 


course on Symbolic Logic. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy, XXVII, 2. W. S. Foster 
and K. Roese, The Tridimensional Theory of Feeling from the Standpoint of 
Typical Experiences; Arthur J. Todd, Primitive Notions of the Self; George 
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F. Arps, A Marked Case of Double Inversion; Sylvia H. Bliss, The Signifi- 
cance of Clothes; Henry T. Moore, A Method of Testing the Strength of In- 
stincts; E. J.G. Bradford, Measures of Variability; E. Stanley Abbot, The Causal 
Relations between Structure and Function in Biology; J. C. Chapman and 
W. J. Nolan, Initial Spurt in a Simple Mental Funetion; Samuel W. Fern- 
berger, The Effects of Practice in its Initial Stages in Lifted Weight Experi- 
ments and its Bearing upon Anthropometric Measurements; E. M. Alspach, 
Simplicity vs. Complexity of Color Hues. 

Tue Hissert JourNAL, XIV, 3: L. P. Jacks, An Interim Religion; E. W. 
Hallifax, The Self-Revelation of the German War-Party before the War; 
Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil, German Patriotism; The Apocalypse of 
War; The Author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,"” Veni Creator Spiritus; Rev. 
W. Temple, The Love of God Our Hope of Immortality; Hugh Elliot, A 
Defence of Scientific Materialism; Sir Roland K. Wilson, “Education Has 
Saved the State"; Mrs. Clement Webb, Madame Montessori and Mr. Holmes 
as Educational Reformers; G. G. Coulton, The Plain Man’s Religion in the 
Middle Ages; Rev. F. W. Orde-Ward, Prolegomena to an Essay on Miracles; 
Rev. James Moffatt, ‘The Empty Purse”; Mary Wilkens Hoyt, The Tyranny 
of Benefactors. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
XIII, 9: Joseph Peterson, Illusions of Direction Orientation; Tenney L. Davis, 
Theory as Truth: A Study of the Logical Status of Scientific Theory. 

XIII, 10: H. G. Hartman, Science and Epistemology; Joseph Louis Perrier, 
The Permanent Contributions of the Pragmatists. 

XIII, 11: B. H. Bode, Ernst Mach and the New Empiricism; George San- 
tayana, Two Rational Moralists. 


Minp, N. S. 98: P. S. Burrell, The Plot of Plato’s Republic (IV-VI); 
G. A. Johnston, The Influence of Mathematical Conceptions on Berkeley's 
Philosophy; J. C. Gregory, Dreams as Psychical Explosions; Henry Rutgers 
Marshall, Retentiveness and Dreams; J. E. Turner, Discussion: The Nature 
and Geometry of Space. 

THe Montst, XXVI, 2: Raffaello Piccoli, Benedetto Croce’s Esthetics; 
Gottlob Frege, The Fundamental Laws of Arithmetic: Psychological Logic; 
S. Radhakrishnan, The Vedantic Approach to Reality; Leo C. Robertson, 
The Conception of Brahma. The Philosophy of Mysticism; Paul Carus, 
The Trinity. 

Tue PsycHoLtocicaL Review, XXXII, 3: Arthur S. Otis, Some Logical 
Aspects of the Binet Scale, II; Herbert S. Langfeld, Concerning the Image; 
G. V. N. Dearborn, Movement, Cenesthesia, and the Mind; Howard C. Warren, 
Mental Association from Plato to Hume; S. Bent Russell, The Effects of High 
Resistance in Common Nerve Paths; Christine Ladd-Franklin, Discussion: 
On Color Theories and Chromatic Sensations. 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocig, 60: A. Leclére, La Psychologie des Grafitti; 


~ 


- 
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H. Delacroix, Remarques sur “Une Mystique Moderne”; E. Molnar, Une 
Nouvelle Méthode en Psychologie Religieuse; P. Kennel, Essai de Classifi- 
cation des Odeurs par la Méthode des Majorités. 


REVUE DE ME&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Mora.e, XXIII, 1: M. Blondel, L’Anti- 
Cartésianisme de Malebranche; E. Boutroux, L'Intellectualisme de Male- 
branche; P. Duhem, L’Optique de Malebranche; R. Thamin, Le Traité de 
Moral de Malebranche; Van Biema, Comment Malebranche concoit la Psy- 
chologie; V. Delbos, Malebranche et Maine de Biran; D. Roustan, Pour une 


édition de Malebranche. 


REVUE DE ME&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XXIII, 1 bis: G. Lanson, 
Le déterminisme historique et l’idéalisme social dans “l’Esprit des Lois”; 
E. Meyerson, La Science et les Systémes Philosophiques; EZ. Gilson, Art et 
Métaphysique; M. Winter, Le Temps et la Mécanique héréditaire; D. Parodi, 
La Force et le Droit. 

Revue Puttosopuiguve, XLI, 4: E. Boirac, Les problémes religieux et 
les Sciences psychiques; G. Palante, Nostalgie et Futurisme; LZ. Arreat, Nos 
poétes et la pensée de leur temps; Ossip-Lourie, La mégalomanie collective; 
L. Stewart, Nietszche and the Ideals of modern Germany. 

XLI, 5: B. Bourdon, La doctrine pluraliste; L. Dugas, L'anti-association- 
nisme; Dr. Phillipe, Technique mentale d'un systéme de gymnastique. 

KANT-STUDIEN, XXI, 1: H. Vaihinger, Die Philosophie des als-Ob und das 
Kantische System gegeniiber einem Erneurer des Atheimusstreites; F. Medicus, 
Die Freiheit und die gegenstandliche Welt; A. Liebert, Zur Psychologie der 
Metaphysik; B. Bauch, Praktische Philosophie und praktisches “Leben; 
C. Siegel, Lenaus “ Faust”’ und sein Verhaltnis zur Philosophie; M. Frischeisen- 


Kohler, Philosophie und Dichtung. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE, 74, I u. 2; Otto Leeser, Uber Linien- und 
Flachenvergleichung; Erich Becher, Gefiihlsbegriff und Lust-Unlustelemente. 
74,3 u.4; Hans Henning, Kiinstliche Geruchsfahrte und Reaktionsstruktur 
der Ameise; Hans Henning, Die Qualitatenreihe des Geschmacks; Otto Abraham, 
Téne und Vokale der Mundhdhle; C. M. Giessler, Analyse der Schreckphano- 


menes. 


La CuLtura Fivosorica, IX, 6: A. Aliotta, Il nuovo realismo in Inghilterra 
ein America. Parte Terza: Valutazione critica del nuovo realismo; G. Stepa- 
noff, | fatti storici e la loro realta; A. Ferro, Cenni sulla Gnoseologia di Fries, 


REVISTA DE FiLosortA, II, 1: Alfonso Castro, El meliorismo y la moral 
optimista; Lucas Ayarragaray, La mestizacion de la razas en América y sus 
consecuencias degenerativas; Francisco de Veyga, La ensefianza de la psicologia; 
Rodolfé Senet, Los sentimientos estéticos; Rodolfo Rivarola, Problema politico 
de la educacfon; Alberto William, Estética de las artes musicales; Carlos 
Sdnchez Viamonte, La vida descendente (Ensayo de moral individual); Alberto 


E. Castex, Estudios politico-sociales. 








